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Communist leaders lang deni- 


crated Ching s targest city for 

is onetime role as the Paris of 

the Orient, Now they invite foreign 
firms in hopes of making Ore city 
the financial capital of Asia 
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South America’s ]9¢h-century 
revaiuiionary fiero liberated five 
nations from Apain, willie advo- 
Coin Avigelsl [r Central ROVERMUNENL 
Americana still debate his legacy. 
is it deriocracy or dictatorship? 
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iia (anboedn nation makes an 
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Carnival, (ie yearly exifavaganza 
af the senses, nawses thatart to ity 
highest form 
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Themen of ver l. &. Eigath Av 
Force battled Nazi Germany from 
five miles up, Nying daytume 
bombing rauis from Engiand. 
Aboard B-[ 7's they forped 
historyv—and [ifelong friendships. 
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inthe mountains of northern 
Pakistan, Hunzakuts find more 
rewards (han drawiacks in (he 
highway that has opened then 
once olatied Shangri-la to the 


outside warld 
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HEN IT IS BAINING and millions of bicyclists 
have pulled on slickers of yellow and blue 
and red, and the city is awash in soft, wet 
color—when the streets are mirrors calling 
down shimmering images of the bordering plane 
trees—that, I think, is the best time of all to first 
see Shanghal. 

Come upon tt by ship, along the fetid waters of the Huangpu River in 
the shameful wake of colonial gunboats and foreign opium traffickers. 
That way, the approach is at the Bund, Shanghai's famed waterfront 
promenade and site of the city’s major historic buildings, Today along 
that broad avenue, as throughout Shanghai and much of southeastern 
China, you se¢-and feel the dizeving swirl of a totally new and extra- 
ordinary @ra. 

Shanghai has been chosen by the Chinese government to become 
ispeak of leaps forward) the trade and banking center not only of Asia 
but of the whole world by the year 2010 or, failing that, at least to surpass 
Hong Kong as a financial giant. The greater goal may be out of reach, 
but the effort has started, and nothing is so important here now, it 
sees, aS matters of the market. Suddenly the fetter: of a controlled 
economy are relaxed, setting loose the entrepreneurtal spirit of the 
shangnainese. At the same time, there isa new openness to life in general 
in the city, and many of its 13 million people seem: almost giddy with 
the freedom 

They speak more boldly now of love and hate, hope and despair. Even 
the ee! skinner seems reborn. He squats curbside at a street market on 
Wenan Road, and beside him is a pail of black and shiny slithering eels 
His hand movements are a blur as he hangs an eel on a nail in a board, 
pulls the fish taut, and then, with the deftness of a surgeon, exorcises its 
skin and bones. He does that, one after another, until his bare arms and 
legs are streaked with the splattering blood. 

His name is Zho Guo Hun, and he says to me: “| have been doing this 
lor 30 years, most of my life, butit is better now. I feel like something 
rood is pong to happen, that lam gomeg to become part of the world.” 
He mses and flips his skinning and boning knife so that it sticks in the 
ground, as-fine a mumblety-peg delivery as | have ever seen. 

There-are others here in China's greatest city who have ridden the 
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Si chic, 


young Chinese prom- 
enade on the Bund 
(heft), the waterfront 
where European, U. S., 
and Japanese colonial 
powers built one of the 
first commercial en- 
claves in China. Called 
the Paris of the Orient 


before World War Il, 
Shanghai withered af- 
ter the 1949 commu- 
nist revolution. Now 
there is heady talk of 
eclipsing Hong Kong as 
a capital of enterprise. 
On seething Nanjing 
Road (preceding papes) 
amillion pedestrians 


daily stroll past shops 
loaded with foreign 
luxury items. “They're 
opening anything you'd 
see on Rodeo Drive or 
Fifth Avenue,” says a 
Westerner who works in 
the 13-million-strong 
ety, “They've got Gucci 
to Pucci—you name it." 


D ownpours soin a kaleidoscope of poncho-clad bicyclists. Nearly four 
million commuters rely on pedal power, and gridiock has become chronic 
in China‘s largest city. In attempts to keep cyclists and motorists safely 





secregated, urban planners are experimenting with bicycle-only streets. 
SGll, with the sheer volume of two-wheeled traffic, getting around can be 
perilous: Some 3250 Shanghai bicyclists die in crashes every year. 








'N ew apartments 


spike above Shanghai's 
Pudong New Ares, a 
200-square-mile 
complex of industrial 
parks, foreign fac- 
tories, and howsing 
fevelopments. Such 
market-economy rones 
drive China's cconomic 
renaissance. 

Energized by those 
dynamos, the nation's 
cross national product 
took @ great leap for- 
ward in early 1993 — 
rising by 14 percent, 
the fastest growth rate 
in the world, 


Yes, there are millionaires in this 
are investors with celly 


recent changes to considerable wealth 
lance of the proletariat. There 
the air with buy -anec-sell hbthle 





ular phones filling 


Ferrari, no less, is selling cars. Even 

vyuppiness hus sprouted: some aspirations reach beyond a washing 

machine or TV set to trendy designer clothes. 
Vieanwhile, the elderly, with their faded Mao jacke 


loosely on their boclies, smile ancl try to understand 





NWuweor grey 
atyl| Nanri 
«A hane 


amd I don't know if 
that’s good or bad.” 
(Chi Chang wns sitting 
on & bench under a 
statue of Pushkin, 
ST 


rant brichi 


? Everyone is making money, 


Ll 
green park, hug- 
ging the knees of his 
He blot- 


Lec] a drap trom h« 


crossed lees, 


nose with a sleeve, 
retlecting. “T mvyself 
wis a businessman 
the libe Tation of 
Our country, he went 
“Alittle import, a 

little export. Later | 
Was 8 policeman.” 


before 


Born in Shanghai 
nearly 9O veers aro. 
Chi knew the cit 
a hen ll Wes 30 clei if 
dent a place , as one 
missionary noted, as to 
call for an apology by 
That was the Shanghai of the 1920s and 
"30s, the Shanchal known not only as the Paris of the Orient but also a 
Whore of the Orient. [t was the city that inspired a film in which Marlene 
Dietrich purred, “It took more than one man to change my namé to 


hari ; 


(sort to Socom and Gomorrah 





phat Lily 
Chi professed to have only faint recall of that period, most of the 
elderly Lspoke with. [twas asif all memories of Shanghai belore 1949, 
when the comm a ats tok | 
ry and expunged 
hee: fo746, when Red Guerre tea 
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Dower, had been declared counterrevoluuon- 





The worst was the decade of the Cultural Revolution. 


lots throughout China Supt to Stamp 

i drew into 
itsell, grew bleak-and gray —a sacl and harsh city where a person couldn't 
OVE TE LAT el dog. 

“During the Cultural Revolution the pobce would kill dogs on sight,” 
Wang fitan Chu pe me. “But that has changed now, and they are once 
aeain being kept as Niost are-amall, of course—the French poodle ie 
because Mclain conditions In Shanghai are not good. You 
have seen a place here where someone lives, so you must know there 
hardly room fora bed. Still, a pairof rottweilers, 
Bring as much as $30,000." 
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Shanghai 


“ln no city, West or East, have | ever 














had such an impression of dense, — | 
rank, richly clotted life," obseved  ———<tenal 
a visitor to Shanghal in the 1920s. 
That impression applies today as 


Shanghai revives its international A 
vision in a political climate that, for 
the mament, encourages foreign 
ment of capital and technol- 
ary In the four decades the 
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Reviving the port 
Before the 1949 revolu- 
tion, when it fell from 
faver, Shanghai moved 
two-thirds of China's far- 
eign trade, A quarter of the 

5 shipping tonnage is. 

| foreign goods — and 
that figure is on the rise. 
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Wang 15 the proprietor of the first pet shop te 
open in Shanghai in many years. His shop and 


thers are EroUpee fina complex called L hese 


Are Your Fait 


mal! wiwe with the clin of vipping: and the shrill 
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ico p hon Ol] cage i rcs Wthouwerh 1s ot Ls 
small, with postings on the walls for flea soaps 
and biscuits that fight tooth plaque, Wang run: 

like a proud captain of industry. Crisply he 
directed one of the three clerks to bring a poodle 
from a cage for my mspection. [t was small and 
white and sad of eyes, and when lasked the price 
Wang smiled his finest business smile: “Five 
hundred American dollars is the asking price, Dut 


SCE WE Gre ITiends Vol n heave it for 35! 
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head «nd the vast valley of the 
“as the body 

Aut conan rst prosperity bas its rainy Sid 
The cost of living mses at 20 pereent a year. We 
nil ine Cer ‘Th au Wenbisao andl. in one of the sev- 


ern! luxury hotels in the city proper, and the bill 





eee] lollars) amounted to more than hall a 
month sintome for a Chinese peasant 

Ahou if a 39-vear-old businessman who wear: 

Wo De ers On Ms belt, A tall and thoughttul per 
aT fe worked Tor a age TOVErMent-owned 
textile firm for <ix years before starting an export 
wsiness of hisown. Such is wey uid state of Chi- 
na shybrid economy today that whil 

his company, he still remains affiliated with the 
government firm 


The important thing for me 1s that I have 





gained flexibility,” he said, “lnow have the right 


f . d | . i = . V ae | - 
odes!) with my customers as | think best 


to export five million collars’ worth of fabrics by the end of the year. It’: E 
exciting to be in Shanghai now and be able to test these new values.” nveloped in pun- 


Born in Shangh i. Ahou is a child of the city in temperament as well fent chemical fumes, 
He carnes that certaim prideful air that sets the Shangnainese A trace workers tend ovens at 
apart from other (Chinese, a conviction that beyond the city imits ies only one of China's biggest 
darkness, He speaks Manclarin with the distinciive accent—almost unin- manufacturers of coke, 
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tellimble to outsiders—of the Shanghal-bred, and be prefers 615 food pre a key component of 
pared in an abundance of ail Seed from the rapeseed, one of the steelmaking. Whiffing 
CULNATY QUITKS on WhICh Shanghai cuisine turns a profit, a U. S. firm 

In this, China's most Western city, a distinctive aura lingers from a provides the state-run 
time when its thoroughfares bore names like Park Lane, Rue du Moulin company with technol- 
Awenue Edward VII. Not only were Europeans here, but they were in ogy to produce carbon 
command of the city by virtue of victory in the Opium War of 1829-1842 black for rubber. 

The British hacl their concession, thoroughly clubby and horsey. They “Nobody wants to 
helped build the Bund with its grand structures of granite. [here was also go back to imperialist 


an American presence in Shanghai, and they joined the British to form 
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times,” says a Shane- 
hal business expert, 
recalling how gunboat 
diplomacy forced China 
to open its Markets in 
the 19th century. “But 
we do want foreign 
cooperation on our 


terms.” Volkswagen 
has found those terms 
lucrative: production 
at its joint-venture auto 
plant (left) has tripled 
in three years, 
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Dp ur Golden Gate,” one Chinese booster calls the new Yanepu Bridge 
spanning the Huangpu River, one of several huge government projects aimed 


at modermizing Shanghai's infrastructure. In spirit, the Yangpu may have more 
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in common with the Brooklyn Gnidge than with San Francisco's landmark 
“Many people say the Shanghainese are like New Yorkers,” says a resident. 


‘They think we're too ag¢eressive and rough,’ 





on buttons, rings, 
teacups, lamps, and 
watchos—adorn Huang 
Miaoxin's 20,000- 
piece collection of 
What would China's 
died in 1976, make 
of Shanghai's head- 
long rush toward 
capitalism? 

“He too would want 
China to compete with 
the rest of the world,” 
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the International Settlement. Adjacent to that was the French Conces- 
sion, embracing leafy streets, maisons tolérées, as the brothels were 
called, and a sense of Roman Catholic mission. Later, some 20,000 White 
Russians made their way to Shanghai (borscht is still a staple in some res- 
taurants in the city), as did thousands of European Jews fleeing the Nazis. 

A city so internationally tainted naturally earned the distrust of the 
Communist Party hierarchy when they took over in 1949. Long the lead- 
ing moneymaker in China, Shanghai was drained of its earnings by the 
central government and left, te this day, with roads, housing, and other 
urban essentials grossly qutdated anc inadequate. 

Yet it was in Shanghai that Chinese communism took root, The first 
congress of the party was held here in 1921, and one of the 12 delegates 
wis Mao Zedong. They met ina private house built of gray brick. It 1s 4 
Museum now, and among the exhibits on display is a watch with a card 
reading, “Specially made by the capitalists in Shanghai to supervise the 
workers,” Outside, just a block away, is a banner strung across ‘the street 
with this lection from the new openness: “Let the World and Shanghai 
Get To Know Each Other Better.” 


FRIEND FROM BEIJING accompanied me to the museum, and as we 
were leaving, be said, “Few people come here any more. This 
is dead history. [f it were a brokerage house, they'd be lined up 
waiting to get in,” 

In addition to the Shanghai Securites Exchange, now housed tempo- 
rarily in the former grand ballroom of a botel, there are brokerage houses 
throughout the city, and the players come and go all day, borne on the 
dreams of instant riches. More than a million residents of the city play the 
market, some on a large scale, such as Vang Huaicing, a former member 
of the Red Guard who did $60 well that be gained wide fame in Asia as 
“Millions Yang." 

Most, however, are small-stakes investors like the 37-year-old man I 
spoke with on the trading floor of the Shanghai Shenyin Securities Com- 
pany. “Altogether I have several thousand shares in various companies,” 
he saicl, declining to give his name for fear his absence from work that day 
would be noted. “In the beginning I made 50,000 yuan [about $8,506}, 
but | have been losing money the past two years.” 

As often happens with stock speculation, at least one suicide has result- 
ed. The investor was a woman, and they speak now in Shanghai of the 
irony of her fate: The day after she took her life, her stocks gained an 
average of three points. 

With Shanghai's industrial output surging more than 20 percent in the 
first four months of 1993, the rumble of this giant economic awakening is 
reaching far beyond the banks of the Huangpu. American firms such a5 
AT&T, Du Pont, Merrill Lynch, Hilton, and Sheraton have made their 
way to Shanghai, joining Volkswagen, Hitachi, Pilkington Glass of 
Engiand, and many others. 

The hotbed of development lies across the river on the east side of the 
city, in the section called the Pudong New Area. In a fever of construction 
and altering of the landscape perhaps unequaled anywhere, more than a 
thousand foreign firms have located there in the past three years, bringing 
investments approaching five billion dollars. 

I was in Pudong for the first time when a cooling rain began to fall and 
wash the dust from the air. Planks lay in the mud and bamboo scaffolding 
stood in the shadows of other bamboo scaffolding. Heavy machinery 
rumblecd-all about,-and the sparks of welders’ torches sizzled-and flared. 
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ing materials spanned the water from bank to 





bank. Aloft, a worker velled a warning and dumped debris froma roof 


Pudong is now swept up in the manic rawness of a frontier town. W 
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completed in 20 or 30 years ata cost of ten billion dollars or more, the vast 
inclustrial estate will consist of several zones, including: finance and 
tracle, export processing, free trade, anc high tech. [tis to be the major 


showcase for China's new economic reform. Amid the trenzy some rice 





farmers shill tend t 
amc Dime riin= out 
We ore moving at superspeed now, Sai Pan Abu, deputy director 


wey paclelies here, but that hourglass hase been turned, 


of the Pudong Urban Construction Bureau, “Our new airport in Pudong 
will far surpass the present one serving Shanghai. There will be new high 
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wavs and railway facilities, and much more.” He paused. “Of course, we 
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‘HANGHA! KNOWS WELL the gains — and pains—of preferential poll- 
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tics. Over this century its people have struggled to keep up with 


the city's wide-turning changes. Jt is corrupt, it is virtuous, leftist 
i i 


and tigntist. reoressive antl tolerant. Shaniha) has been all ol 


EE 
those, and now it has turned again, (asking in a policy of declared open- 


ness. Lo be a tp Lory to the world, it mist let the world come in. 
But more than afew China experts caution that itt ould all be an 


husion. Dhevy point to the continuing _hinese rackdown on dissidents, 


the use of prison labor in manutacturing for export, and an overa! 
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fed ancing the night China's new breed of are Porsches," declares 
and their paychecks business antrepre- one club manager. At 
away, hip young neurs—called dahu, of one plush hotel bar 
Shanghainese pack “new money people” — (below) country-and- 
China's largest disco indulge worldly tastes westom-theme nights 
(right), where the five- unheard of among ordi- feature cowgirl wait- 
dollar cover charge nary Chinese. resses and an imported 
equals a factory work- “Three years ago you Filipine band that 

ers daily wage. As didn't see many private croons Kenny Rogers 
Spending power frows, cars here; now there baltiads., 





discrecditable record on human rights. In 1992 alone, more than a thou 
ard [a soners were executed in the country 

Vet, fora Visitor to Shanghai today, there are pinces to go— and things 
to see—rarely made accessible since 1949, For example, on a morning in 
late May I drove with two official hosts past new apartment towers and 
factories to the outhing Minhang district. We pulled up al a walled com- 
nlex officially called Shanghai Xin Ahong Hua Machinery Factory. It is 
iso known as the Shanghai Aerospace Refrigerator Factory or the Lone 


March Rocket Factory 


ndeed, the plant makes retneerators—200,000 of them & vear— along 





with freezers and air comditioners, but in the center of the complex there 
are workers who wear white. They design and build rockets—the tower 
Ing [Hloot-long, sU-toy Lone March rocket used in Chimes SDC 
probes. They also cesign and make rockets for use in China's military 

We have contributed a lot to making Ching a rockel-launching coun 
try, said Chen Hui Lan, a spokeswoman for the plant. She-seemeci 
rather startled (me too) that I was there. “But, of course, we rely heavily 
on the civilian products. They can make money.” 

Lone March has been used in 13 successive and successful satellite 
aunchings, and the people at the plant would like it to be known that the 
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refrigerator they make, the Aerospace model, 15 no less trustworthy. And 
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_{HANGHA!S HIGH-TECH ROCKET PLANT seems & Long March 
indeed, from the Bund, with its parklike, mile-long riverside 
promenicde. Here visitors fom all over China stroll and snack 
and smoke, but most of all they take pictures of one another 






Most are lournets, and even thouch Chinese are prudent savers, it & 2 Sign 

of the times Uiat they can alford to be there. And there i another sign 

Phe word fong sa, comrade, has disappeared trom their conversations 
he deep bellow of ship horns carries up ancl down the Bund, bouncing 

off buildings that. once housed banks and shipping lines, tracing compa- 

nies, the Customs Howse, and the once influential | 

News. They stand marow, a medley of architecture ranging from neo 

(;recian to imitation Renaissance, and among them 1s the Peace Hotel 

a Shanghal icon in reinforced concrete, After 65 years, with interruptions 

tor wars and occupations, the hotel is still in business. [ts famed Old Jazz 
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Band—six men with an average age of 08 —continves to play in the lobby 
bar, still somehow managing to make “When the Saints Goo Marchin 


In’ sound like “NMexical: Rose.” 
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froans a Weste 
tor. “I've had 50 or 60 
people asking me ques- 
tions at once,” 
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The Peace Hotel was once called the Cathay, and it was there, in 1930, 
that Noél Coward wrote his best known play, Privete Lives, in three or 
four days while bedridden with the flu. “Unfortunately we do not know 
what room he stayed in,” Zhang Jing Yong of the hotel's sales depart- 
ment told me, “All the hotel records were destroyed at the time of the 
revolution in 1949." 

The hotel is somewhat threadbare now, but the main ballroom floor, 
built with springs beneath it, continues to provide for truly easy dancing, 
and the elegant suites are to be shared with the ghosts of famed and 
world-wise travelers from the first half of this century. Probably nothing 
in the city is more redolent of the stoned Shanghai of the past. 


1HA0 #HEN FAN AND DA ZI ZHEN are both too young to givé much 
thought to the way things were, except for the grand halls when 
the dancing continued until dawn. Like many in Shanghai, they 
. have a passion for ballroom dancing. 

I first met the couple in People’s Park in early morning, when scores of 
old people were out under the trees, doing tai f quan exercises with the 
slow and measured movements of a cat stalking prey. The pair were on a 
wooden-floored open-air pavilion, practicing ballroom dancing. They 
moved around the floor in a fugue of great sweeps and dips, no less fluid 
than Fred and Ginger, and Shao’s head was swiveling sharpiy on his neck 
to throw sharp profiles to me and the others watching. He held Da's hand 
high, their fingertips joined like a steeple. 

But there was no music, no sound at all other than the gritty scraping of 
their feet on the wooden floor. When they stopped, [asked about that, and 
Shao said, “We have the music in our hearts and our minds, We can hear it." 

They are there most every morning, before the sun has fully risen to 
show pale and watery through Shanghat’s perpetual smog, or Just as soon 
as Shao can get there from his night-shift work ata factory. “The two 
of us dance together in contests when we can," Shao said. “We share a 
dream of one day winning an international competition.” That would 
certainly bring some glory to the old pavilion in the park. 

“hu Yong Zhong, a teacher at the Shanghai Sports Institute and an 
instructor of ballroom dance, explained that Shanghainese who-are 
between 30 and 40 years old do not, for the most part, know how to 
dance, “They spent their youth during the Cultural Revolution when 
dancing was banned, and they never learned how to do it,” he said. 

lt may be that the Cultural Revolution touched on every aspect of life 
except eating. And now, with a sharp sense of business in full play and 
with private ownership permissible, restaurants vie ageressively for cus- 
tomers. Zhapu Road, in the shadow of the Bund, is lined with new res- 
taurants. At night the road, like the midway at a carnival, throbs with 
life as throngs move slowly along the lineup, sampling the smells in joyful 
anticipatior. 

Matters of food are not taken lightly here, as | observed in one restau- 
rant named Huali where a friend had taken me for dinner. When he 
placed his order, the waitress stonily rejected it as unsuitable with a slight 
toss of her head, like a pitcher shaking off the sign fora fastball, He chose 
another dish. She nodded. 

My own selections found approval: a fish appetizer called “Beautiful 
Butterfly Greeting Guest” and acdessert, “Eight Precious Rice,” wherein 
steamed, glutinous rice is injected with a generous measure of red bean 
paste and topped with eight different candied fruits. In between, the feast 
ranged from bean curd with preserved duck eggs to freshwater crab in wine. 
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4 THE FIRST YEAR OF BUSINESS, | was told by a friend of the owner: 





the restaurant made a protit of nearly one million yuan, or about 
$173,000, fowrishing by word of mouth alone. But commercial 
aVerlising iS gaining importance in Shangnal with surges in pur- 
chasing power, Last year, advertising appearing on city buses alone sold 
for more than ten million yuan, and for those who bought the space that 
PThehy ee ik erences Sargiin Phere ire Li millon i wirdines on Sheltie § 
NuUDIC transport buses every Workday 
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The buses number in the thowsands, and co do the taxis, Acted to them 
the growing number of private cars, the trucks, millions of bicycles and 
the pe destrian traffic that w oo through the streets like floodwaters. 


ltogether and the results a disquieting urban experience 





Ta hem 
Liniv Dansk itis saad, bas tratiic problems of such magnitude 
in downtown Shanghai, gridlock —the dreaded shee, = aril knots of 





paralveed traffic scored with the tinkling of San bicycle bells 
curs With dismal rérularits 

Wicst of the streets are much too narrow to carry the traffic loads. Ti 
widen them would mean destruction of living quarters and displacement 
of tens of thousands. “Traffic control in the city is minuscule,” said 
fukange Yoo, professor of road and trafficengineering at Tong) Univer- 
ity in Shanghar. “But more than anything, the problem is with the bi 


les. They occupy more toace on the streets than vehicular traffi 


7 | aa ——— eo 5 | 4 ; pas : ie iF 
Indeed, the prevailing conclition 15 one of calm chaos, with six or seven 


million persons riding hievyeles through the city, all pumping, itseems, at 
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ooftops of the Bund's colonial era, foreground, seem to turn their backs 
on looming high-rise construction. Even history ts for saie in Shanghar’s rush 
to riches: Elegant landmarks such as bank buildings, villas, and once regal 
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hotels are on the auction block after half a century of government ownership. 
The bidders? Rumors fly that foreign banks are quietly negotiating to reoc- 
cupy their old Shanghai headquarters. 





eae to launch 





lone on reliability, 
these boosters have 


become China's work- 
horses in space. To 
help pay for China's 
ambitious program — 
space flight by the year 
2000—the Long March 
facility produces refrig- 
erators a5 well. 


the same revolutions per minute, (It makes you wonder: [fall that pedal 
power could be harnessed, would it be enough to light Seattle?) 

Such observations do not deter the 7,000 workers at the Shanghai For- 
ever Bicycle Company Ltd. from their annual production of 3.5 million 
bicveles. “Naturally we are concerned about the traffic problems here in 
Shanghai,” said Cheng Hong Xin, senior engineer at the plant, "but 
we manufacture for the whole country and much of the world—even the 
United States, where our bicyeles are called Wind Catcher. In all of 
China, one of every six people riding a bicycle is riding a Forever Bicycie.” 

We toured the plant, past piles of pedals and bells and gleaming han- 
dlebars, And then we came to Zhu Zhen Ling’s station. For the past two 
years he has stood beside a bench for eight hours a day, five and # half 
days a week, reaching overhead and grabbing a hose, and then hearing 
the sound—that same sound, over and over and over: Psssssh. 

Zhu Zhen Ling puts the air in the bicycle tires. He fills 200 tires a day. 
Heing a young man in his 20s, he does not expect to make this his life's 
work. “You ask me if [like my work? Do lke my work?” He looked at 
me with dishelief, Psssssh, 


T ONE TIME, years ago, Sikhs wearing red turbans directed traffic 
in Shanghai, but they are gone now, 4s are the 100,000 or so 
rickshas that once plied the streets. They were banned by the 
& communists for being exploitative. You can still find a former 
ricksha puller in Shanghai, but it isn't easy. 

The men in Yichuan Park said that Liu Yong Shun was around and 
they'd find him for me. First, though, they wanted to listen to the singing 
of their birds. It was early morning—a good time in Shanghai—and they 
had brought their pet songbirds to the park and hung the cages on the 
branches of trees. And then they sat close and listened to them sing. 

When they bel me to Liu, [spoke to him of rickshas, and he looked 
pained. “It was during the war," he said. “I had been working in a 
factory, but the Japanese burned it down. So I had to go to work pulling 
the wagon. I pulled it from early morning to dark. It hurt so much, in the 
shoulders and hands, and noone cared if you were living or dead. The 
money we made wasn't even enough to buy some nce.” 

The pullers wore rags, working no matter what the weather was like 
(uncounted Shanghainese froze to death on the sidewalks in winters past), 
and they were often struck or kicked or abused. “But for the liberation — 
I'm sorry but T have a disease of the tongue and cannot speak clearlby—I 
would be a dead man now,” Liv said. As it is, he has lived to the age of 
83, having retired as an automotive mechanic. 

Yichuan Park sits in the heart of a crowded, busy neighborhood west 
of the train station, a sprawling patchwork of narrow streets and alleys, 
or long, where clothes put out to dry fly from bamboo poles. Sidewalk 
dentists put their pliers.on view and declare that the office is open, Rice 
steamed in bamboo leaves isthe big seller in the snack shops at a lew 
cents « ball. Chamber pots from the night before are at curbside, waiting 
for the cleaners to arrive on their rounds. It is a meighborhood where life 
itself isa street party. 

The new prosperity is not likely to reach with much force this deep into the 
city, and that could be a blessing. Such neighborhoods are the strength of 
Shanghai's character, and much of the urban exhilaration could well be lost 
with the intrusion of apartment towers like those rising in outlying areas. 

Still, housing in the central city is: harshly inadequate, averaging 75 
square feet per person—that's half the size of a parking space, 
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Fight million of Shanghai's 13 million residents live in downtown 
areas; the number has cloubled since 1949. New housing has about 
reached its limits: Shanghai proper sits mostly on muck, and it isnot easy 
to butled there. And so it is to the outlying areas that attention has turned, 
to places across the river, to the suburban districts and to the fields where 
farmers stoop like cranes to tend their rice 
By government decree, workers may now own their living quarters, 
through a savings plan and assistance from employers. In this way it ts hoped 
that the 1.2 million new housing units needed in Shanghai by the year 2000 
can be obtained through purchase and not social welfare. As itis now, hous- 
ing for the most part ts provided by the city government on a rental basis. 
So, with an official policy born of this strange marriage of socialism and 
free enterprise, city hall partly delivered liself of an enormous burden. Or 
so it would seer. 


WALL OF CHENA there are more than 300 million urban dwellers, and 

for most of them housing is cheap. Among them i5 shen Gru Ving, 4 

woman who has lived in the same cramped two rooms for 42 years, 

giving birth to and raising her five children there. She is regarded as 
an important leader in her 9@)-houschold neighborhood just north of 
suzhou Creek, a waterway that cuts through the center of the city, and 
indeed she has worked for some 30 years to improve living conditions in 
her community. Ina way Shanghai neighborhoods are cites unto them- 
d be mayor 








selves, and of this one, Shen Gui Ying wou 
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le a 00 cramped for 


comfort, Chen Jin-Zhu 
ini@ht, at left) visits with 
her granddaughter ina 
tiny house shared with 
five other relatives. 
Like much of Shang- 
hat's housing, her home 
is more than 50 years 
old: paper taped to the 
ceiling traps crumbling 
aster. Acute housing 
shortages piague the 
central city, where a 





person's living space 
may be no more than 
the area of a queen- 
size bed. Newly arrived 
migrant workers 
(below) make do with 
sleeping on their lug- 
page; officials peg 
more permanent solu- 
tions on China's eco- 
nomic reshuffling. 
Subsidized housing is 
now being privatized to 
spur new construction. 





She has won medals and honors, but she i as proud of her automatic water 
heater as she is of anything else. It is a rare appliance in this neighborhood 
an enviable luxury. She turned on a faucet and after a few mimites asked me 
to put my finger in the water, anc when I did and said it was hot, she smiled 

The place where she lives, like so many in Shanghai, 1s off an alleyway, 

a cleanly swept, six-foot-wide passage that runs from the street for 40 or 
50 yards. Entrance to her quarters 15 through a communal kitchen and up 
adark, winding staircase with a railing lavered with grease from cooking 
Once inside, there is little space for movement, for one room alone holds 
a bed, six chairs, some stools, two dressers, a TV, and clothes on hangers 
hooked to the cords of window blinds. She lives there with her husband, 
who hes retired from working, ason, and his wife 

“We have the money for something better,” Mrs. Shen said. “I've 
been waiting for along time for the government to allocate some rooms, 
but nothing is available.” She gave me a warm Sprite and spoke of the 
work of Shanghai's neighborhood committees, “They take care of most 
of the problems the people have, from cracile to grave,” she sand. Care is 
provided for the elderly, food for the hungry 
Nlisdemeanors are adjudicated, and family cdis- 
putes resolyed—in these close quarters many 
Involve wives and their mothers-in-iaw 

We walked together through nearby allevs, 


and she introduced me to some of the resitlents 


~~ - such as the two elderly women sharing two 
, j a Eo tees! | F P el il | 7 mil i 7 " i 

| I if ihe rooms provided by the neighborhood commit- 
‘a 


if 
ia F 


— tee. “There were three, but one died, and now 
they stack some papers in the extra chair, All 
their needs are met by those who live close by 
Che new openness 16 welcome here. “What 
we are absolutely agaist 15 a retour of gambling 
or drugs or prostitution, Wirs. Shen declared 
“We live here in harmony and happimess, but 
[ have to say that if we heel @ little more room, 


there would be more harmony and happiness. 


TIS DIFFICULT to Ritlipe thre EX LENE O41 t hve Ee Wh! 
opinness in Shanghai, Prostitution is cer- 
tainly returning, with no strong crackdown 
Black marketeers who speak in croaky whis- 

pers work the Bund seemingly unhindered in 

urrency. Pawnshop: have been 
allowed to open, along with the first private detec 

Hive agency in China since 1949, But at the same 

time, political dissidents in the city are harassed 

and jailed. [he press remains muzzled, and the 

Chinese-mace film ferewen lo Wy Comeowome, 


co-winner of the top award att 
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wm 1993 Cannes In 
lernational bee lery Fectival. created COniLro’ ers: if 
deals to some extent with homosexuality. Church 


ailencance 14 allowed, but contro 





8 PEIN Sit Ong 
Officially the Roman Catholic diocese in 
Shanghai is recognized asa “patriotic associa- 
tion,” but the Masses murmured in Aunahm 
Cathedral on a lovely Sunday morning in May 


are notin praise of the state. The liturgy has 


been edited, but there is no mistaking the fervor of the worshipers. They 
are the legacy of French Jesuits who, years ago, won converts in the city 
more easily than did the American protestant missionaries. 

“There are now 140,000 Catholics. in Shanghai and its suburbs, or one 
percent of the population,” said Father J. Berchmans Shen Bao-#hi, 
chancellor of the cliocese. “It is true that most are old people, but many 
young ones are joining the congregation cach year,” 

Of course, during the Cultural Revolution the cathedral was closed, 
and the Latholie priests 
itt SDAA Were 
conscripted to make 
umbrelias. Since the encl 
of that stern decade, 
some 60 churches have 
opened in the city 

‘AS the country opens 
up more, so will the 
church,” the chancellor 
saic. For mow, the line 
between state ane reii- 
gion reniains obscure; 
the church walk it like 
a tlehtrope. Hear the 
chancellor on abortion 
“Wie are against abor 
tion, but in view of the 
population of (China we 
can understand the 
government's policy 
af limiting the number 
of children.” 








NM PRYING OPEN the state's tight gop on the lives of the people, the 

‘E i's mind over economic restructuring has succect lec to some extent where the 
body," says antiterronst- movement for democracy failed in Tiananmen Square in 1989. And 
police spokesman Shen so, much of the world now ponders how to deal with China 
#i Ping of run-ins with There are companies here doing contract work for large U. 5S. clothing 
motorcycles (facing manufacturers, and they employ ranks of Chinese for what are by West- 
pape) that cadets ern standards unconscionable wages. Other firms in Shanghai, such as 
endure a5 part of their AT&T, are clean, high-quality opermtions paying better wages: AT&T's 
grueling training regi- plant makes optical transmission equipment for long-distance telephone 
men. The secret service. [tis owned jointly with Chinese interests, and the business has 
weapon: gigong, a been highly successful, with estimated sales of 81 million dollars in 1993 
3,000-year-old martial And that is in a country where there are 34 people for every telephone 
art that stresses For all its thriving economy Shanghai is still phone poor, but people ration 
breathing skills. alize: If your friends con't have a phone, what's to be gained if you have 

Sewing is just one one? Who would you cali? 
skill prisoners must You could call the new radio talk shows. Jolt saows! They are.on the 





hone at Shanghai's airevery day and night, venturing into areas long held taboo for public 
Municipal Prison discussion. Of course, no one is allowed to‘suggest that Deng Miaoping, 
labove}, where garden- China's aged and ailing senior leader, is getting dotty, but they talk of 
ing, an orchestra for marriage, infidelity, and rip-offs in the marketplace 

the musically inclined, “The people have needs, and the time has come to let the authorities 
and “political educa- know what these needs are,” said Yuan Hui of Radio Shanghai. “That's 
tion” also help fill the primary purpose of the talk shows,” It is estimated that one million 
long hours. people in the city tune in 
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A daytime program called Citisens and Society 13 mainly devoted to 


vexed discussions of shortfalls in the city's infrastructure. Among munici 
nal officials frequently invited to the stuctio to take calls and answer que: 
tions is (Cheng Ai Yuan, executive vice president of the Shanghai Post & 
Telegraph Aciministration 

Listen io 

Caller—"My telephone does not work well, and never hasy 

CLheng—*" We are aware of probiems with the telephone service, and 
We Ae Making Cyery (erm pt to correct tiem 7 

(aller—" What 

Cheng—"T said 


Caller—“1 can't hear you on this phone” 


And soit goes, Atmight another show, called Vo Appointments Tontelt, 


offers a format wide enough to embrace most aspects of love and marriage. 


COSTLIER KIND OF TALK SHOW Jurks on Shanghai streets, where 


fhimifiam artes ply their trate, No city hws a recher tradition of 





fleecing the unwary. | met afew of Shanghai's bunco pourney- 
» menin the Municipal Prison, a tortress in brick anc stone built 
iy the British at the start of the century. 

WoL often 15 a tore ifHner allowed into a Chinese ry ison More then that 
however, [ was entertained —a one-man aucdience— for nearly an hour by 


i 


DIece symnhony orchestra, a cance troupe, an OPeraiic tenor eo lonst 


a mixed chorus, and more, Here was acon man playing the violin 


Sianenai: baeere Linas Post and Pulire Mee! 


Ss trung out to dry, a plucked goose, fish, and laundry make use of 
premium space amid Shanghat's perpetual hustle. As late as the 19th century 
the metropolis sheltered fishing villages within city limits. That simplicity 





still lingers on in older quarters, where nolighbors sit, gossip, and eat out- 
doors long after dark. “Shanghai is safe,” one native says. “In the summer 


some people will even pull their beds out on the streets.’ 








rats! in the baritone section, thieves among the sopranos, ane 


a robe: 
on the pochium conducting with the precision of a maestri 

Che surrealism of jit.all was gripping, but it shouldn't have surprised 
me that much: If something like this was going to happen in China, it was 
going to be in Shanghai, | applauded at the end of the performance, and 
the performers applauded back 


Via Yi Ping, the conductor, wasin his fifth veur of a seven-vear 


tence for robbery. “I was an amateur musician on the outside,” be told 
me, “but [learned conducting tn here.” The operatic tenor, Pan “¢ Ling, 


whose piangent singime voice fell off to a near whisper in conversation 
sand fe facd-no musical training and was just “an ordinary worker” 
before his imprisonment for frauel 


ler It serves 


its Purpose in preventing the participants trom becoming repeat offenders 


The Mush program btgan renee! ten Years ago, and whet 





isn't really known. It may be that no one cares much, [tis an-expression 
of culture, and Shanghainese take their culture where they can find it. 
1! 7 > == F =o cl r = = ne ote Tales “aad I : i i oo ' a I ae ae 
“This has been used asa prison since the British built it,” the chet 


' 


fall 


warden, Wlai Lin Hua, said. As we toured, we came to a room where pris- 
oners were working at sewing machines, making clothes. (hind has been 
condemned by the West for using prison labor to make garments for 
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TF sricicncy begins busy pursuing their social-care system. 

in infaney for babies in careers aren't having At hanhui retirement 
a washing line ata children anymore,” ex- home and hospice 
Shanghai hospital plains a young banker. (below), thase lucky 
(left). China's strict “Economically speak- enough to gain admit: 


birth-control laws get ing, that’s very sound.” tance enjoy the calm 
an unintended assist Not necessarily: Shang- of a country garden 

in business-obsessed hai's graying popula- and occasional beach 
Shanghai. “Some tion already swamps excursions during 


young people who are an overburdened their final years, 


ll = Hy { | 





export, and I was taken aback to think that the new openness went this 
far—putting the violation on view. Warden Mai was quick to explain that 
the clothes were uniforms destined for Chinese government agencies, and, 
indeed, that is what] found them to be: 

In the days when Shanghai was synomymous with sin, the prison held 
8,000 inmates. “We have 3,500 in here now,’ Mai said. “Most of them 
70 percent—are in for crimes related to theft of property. Major crimes 
such as murder and rape are less than 10 percent.” More and more, be 
said. the ring crime rate is related to the economic boom, but he foresees 
no return to the wide-open shanghai of the thirties. “We must guide the 
people to good behavior,” he said 

(isuided Or not, the YOUN Of yr aa mre ChuTIne their place LE the 
new openness, At night, distos and karanke clubs scream with neon. 
There is an obsession among young women for miniskirts of black leather, 
and while that may or may not be chic, it is afirm disavowal of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Parents, meanwhile, are seeking places for their chi 





Ty 
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dren in the growing number of expensive private schools 

Only a fortunate few find a place ma public school offering a quality 
education, such as Shanghat Nanyang Model Middle School, trom which 
eraduates have gone on to become government ministers, ambassadors, 
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and literary Firures. Mast of those who are admitted have be 





Le 





prepared. Many have been doted on by parents and er Ee 
the time of birth; each represents the one child quota allowed couples 


under China's strict family-planning rules 


For many youngsters, however, schooling remains an unproductive 
and unhappy experience. Fewer than 35 percent of China's youth—the 
figure is higher in Shanghai, but not much—actually enter hi 


and the dropout rate is high 
Some in the city hirn to specialized schooling, s 


world-renowned Shanchai Ballet. There are theaters a 


eh school, 


; training for the 
nd theaters in 


Shanghai, and some now consider the city the cultural center of (China, 
that itis New York to Beijing's Washington. Shanghai is home to the 


Acrobatic Theatre, where men and women take balancing and j 
and flights of body to new dimensions. The long tradition ol filmmaking 
in Shanghai is thriving. For the first time in many vears, 


made for entertainment rather than propaganda 
And more and more, the intelligentsia—the 
thinker/radicals—are linked with Shanghai 
rather than Beijing 


OR ALL THAT, Shanghai remains, at heart, 
a port city. (In times past how many 
drunken drifters here were spirited down 
dark ailevways anc trundled aboard 

shorth: inded ships, to awaken far out at sea 

“shanghaied™ f) 

Much of its history was staged on the nver. It 
was.on the Hoang that a freighter lay moored 
bv the Bund, ac rocs fram the Peace Hotel, carly in 
1949. waiting to receive all the gold in the Bank 
of China. Facing defeat by the communists, 
Nationalist leader Generalissimo Chiang Kat 

shek was about to flee China, and he had no 
intention of leaving the country’s gold reserves 
behind, And so one morning, coolies padded 
from the bank across the road to the ship, loading 





the precious cargo in preparation for the success 
ful escape to Taiwan 

Today the port hanciles more than 160 million 
tons of cargo a year through loadings and unioad- 
ings along the 40 miles of wharves on the river 
They come from around the world, the freghters 
and other ships, leaving the East (China Sea for 
the Yangtze River, and then the Yangtze for the 
Huangpu, past the container terminals anc the 
shipyards and all the soul-fellemanahons of acm 
forever linked to the s¢a- 





There is ashipyard too where vessels of 70,000 


deadweisht tons aie down sia ways. Such ships 
are still built fs 
ing. lodeecl, there is so much catching up occur- 
ring in Shanghai now. that sometimes it seems 
that the city is out of breath. 

When that happens, itis good to put away all 
that is new and seek out some of | 
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W y 
edhe ith the flash and 
crackle of fireworks, a 
family heralds the Chi- 
nese New Year in their 
alleyway. Calebrators 
traditionally banish de- 
mons with a bang and, 
in a happy coincidence 
of astrology, ushered in 
1993 as the Year of the 
Rooster, ancient symbol 





morning I went to the ancient Yu Garden in southern Shanghai, where 
the old Chinese city stood tn the midst of the International Settlement and 
the French Concession. Work on the garden began in the 16th century, 
and, having been restored, itnow rolls gently over nearly five acres. 


of merit and fame. There aré pavilions and ponds, curving walls and pathways there 


Crowing has already Among the many trees in Yu Garden is a ginkgo Said to be more than 
awakened a vital city 400 years old and a magnolia that has bloomed every spring for at least 
long lost in faded two centuries. Both are close to the Bridge of vine Lurnings; spanning a 


dreams: “Shanghaiwill pond filled with emerald algae and lotus leaves, it leads to the Huxinting 
become the leader in Teahouse, It was there I went to sit by an open window and drink |aorne- 


developing all China,” ling tea and eat quail ees. It was a good time to nonder the almost total 
predicts a Shanghai disappearance of the old Shanghal, But the people of Shanghai are not 
customs broker with looking back: why should If 

typical bravura. “Now is ! ve way out of the park I went again to the old ginkgo and knocked 


our time." i rd fr mood luck C] 
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A Colombian honor guard marches in uniforms designed by Simén 
Bolivar, leader of South America’s 19th-century liberation from Spain. 
From Colombia's plazas to the plains of Venezuela to Bolivia's high 
plateau, Bolivar's dreams of unity haunt the continent today. 


a7 
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“T MAKE BOLIVAR NAKED to protest the sainthood that has been 
thrust on him.” Colombian sculptor Arenas Betancourt shapes the 
thought with powerful hands, telling me why he has portrayed! 
Simon Bolivar, South America’s greatest hero, as a naked man on 
muleback, “His custodians have transferred him to museums. Thev 
are afraid to humanize him. Bolivar 
makes sense oday! He points out 
the social problems of South Amer- 


ica. He understands the continent 





must be united. He imagines a 
world and makes us hope for it. 
That is his banner, his anthem,” 
Lhad been following Bolivar’s 
banner for months, fascinated by 
this young Venezuelan aristocrat 
who burst onto the battlefield in 
1811 to lead ragged armies of colo- 
nists and cowboys in a 14-year revo- 


lution that broke Spain's colonial 





stranglehold on today's republics of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia (map, page 42) 
I'd found his memorials everywhere, in statues and portraits 
dominating town squares and official walls. I'd also heard him 


quoted by conservatives and liberals, Marxists and Christians, 


GREAT LIBERA T ©OR 


dictators and democrats, all claiming vindication in his name, 

But I was seeking the man who had written his own memorial 
with a caustic brilliance that put all his aficionados to shame. Ina 
torrent of letters, declarations, and denunciations, he had described 
his dream of a peaceful confederation of inclependent Spanish 
American nations. Bitterly, he had watched the new republics disin- 
tezrate into chaos and civil war, At the end, stripped of power and 
honor by those he had led to victory, he 


described a nightmare: 








“There is no good faith in America, nor 
among the nations of America,” he 
wrote just before his death in 1830, 
“Treaties are scraps of paper; 
constitutions, printed matter; elec- 
tions, battles: freedom, anarchy; 
and life, a torment.” Here was the 
naked rider of an apocalypse that still con- 
vulses South America, saving what seems 
unsayable today. 

How would he describe Venezuelan 
rebels who swear in his name to crush 
an elected government, I wondered. 
Would he approve of Marxist guerril- 
lasofthe (Continued an page 44) 
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“Unity, unity, unity must be our motto in all things. 
The blood of our citizens is varied: let it be mixed 
for the sake of unity.’ 





After years af defeats Boalfear boldly led the lib- 
and exile Bolivar ad: eration of Venezuela, 
dressed an I81]9 revolu- Colombia, Ecuador, 
tionary congress in the Peru, and Bolivia. 
focen of Angostura. He Though an admirer of 
outlined his proposal for George Washington—he 
a nation uniting modern carried a lock of the Pres- 
Venesucia, Colomina, ident’s hair (right)—Bolt- 
Ecuador, and Panama var favored strong central 
that would be the corner- rule, fearing that UL’. S.- 
stone for an alliance af stvle federalism would 
Latin American states. spread anarchy across 
Quer the next six years Latin America, 
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“Let us 
hasten to 
break the 
chains of 
thase victims 
moa £roan 
in the 
dungeons.’ 


Ininred in a prison- 
ers’ dispute, a for- 
lorn gnmuate comers 
in Hagata's Modelo 
Prison, testament to 
the fatiure of Balt- 
pars dream: that 
political liberation 
noua free Colonia 
and its neighbors 


from social Chaos. 


Belts 1 ( oorein ine I rroup 
who commit thousands of 
sassinations and bombings 
Lvear? Would tt s1u1 DrSe him 
that Maoist guerrillas stag 
public mass executions af vil 
agers in the Peruvian Ande: 
ancl government fortes re- 
spond with ruthiess blood 
baths of their own? 

1nd What GUSiness wiles it 

miner | had discovered 
Bolivar's writings whiletras 
‘ing on assignmentin Argen 
tina, haunted by the fate of 
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jos—“disappeared ones” — 
who had ise accused Ol 
subversion, kidnapped and 
murdered on the orders ol 
military dictators, and buried 
In unmarked graves. 

Bolfh af Gave Me no An 
SWers DULL 2 PeyuicMm Hy FLL 
brothers, and not the Span 
ards, have torn your breasts, 
spilt your blood,” he wrot 

11 fellow Venezuelan: iL: 
the revolution turned into o 
civil war of pillage. rape, 
ntl revenge 

For me, he head also etched 
south America s timeless 


contraciction—and his own 
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“We are not Bauropeans; we 
ire not Indians: we are bulla 
mixed species of aborigines and Spaniards,” he wrote in 1819. “Ameri- 
ans by birth And furopeans by law, we ire disputing with the 
natives for tithes of ownership.” 

Five centuries after Columbus, 180 vears after his war of liberation 
bean, Bollyar’s words clearly matter, More than any leader of today, 
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street merchants near his childhoed home murmur his name like 


i titany: “ Bolivares bolivares bolivares,” they say, tell 
ing the prices of their trinkets In Venezuela's currency. Not far 
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awravy, on the altar of a deconsecrated church, a marble Boliva 





raves over bis own bronze sarcopharcus, impassve and remote 
This saintly personage looks little like the portrait drawn from fife by 
Gen. Daniel O Leary, an Inch saldier who became his atte ancl frien 
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His chest was narrow, his igure slender, his legs particularly thin 


ART FRANKLIN also photographed Shanghai in this issue. HERBERT TAUSS 5 
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“My every 
action was 
prompted by 
calculation, 
and more, 
by daring.” 


“Without a doubt we 
are Bolivarianos,” 
says Colombian 
politician Antonia 
Navarro Wolff, 
supporting an ally’s 
congressional bid 
in 1997, A former 
guerrilla, Navarro 
forsook warfare and 
helped oerite his 
cotniry's constitt- 
tion, A 1994 prest- 
dential candidate, he 
invokes Bolivar’s call 
for Latin solidarity. 
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tnan's ears with the heady rhetoric of philosophers like Voltaire and 
Rousseau, who beliewed that monarchs bad a sacred obligation to guar- 
antee the citizen's nght to equality before the law. When Napoleon 
crowned himself emperor for life in 1804 and set about modernizing 
French law, the voung Venezuelan was mightily impressed: “T confess 
this made me think of my unhappy country and the glory which he would 
win who should liberate it.” 

Bolivar left few impressions of his journeys, but their impact was 
clear. Keturning to Caracas in 1807, the 24-year-old squire joined a 
clandestine movement advocating independence from Spain. 


T SEEMED a quixotic dream. The Spanish colonial empire 
stretched from California to Tierra del Fuego, its cities rich with 
three centuries of culture, it mines transfusing a remote monar- 
chy with a lifeblood of gold and silver and emeralds. But 
beneath the opulence lay mother loces of unrest. In Spanish 
America some three million American-born colonists known as 

Crenles chafed under political discrimination, royal taxes, and restric- 
tions on lucrative fortian trade with Europe. Beneath them totled a yola- 
tile mixture of Indians, black slaves, and a palette of ethnic blends 
known as sambos, pardos, and mestizos, some 14 million strong. 

When Napoleon dethroned the Spanish king, Ferdinand VIL, he 
unwittingly gave the would-be revolutionaries their chance. Creoles 
quickly formed juntas, ostensibly loyal to the deposed king but intent on 
displacing the royal bureaucracy. By 1810 ardent separatists took control 
in many regions of South America, The Republic of Venevuela was offt- 
cially born on July 5, 1811, and later adopted a constitution largely based 
on that of the United States. Soon after, as royalist forces and loyalist 
Creoles organized resistance, the new republic went to war. 

The revolution began in ao blaze of ignominy. Poorly trained Venezue- 
lan militiamen were defeated by a small Spanish force. Bolivar, now a 
militia colonel! placed in charge of the coastal town of Puerto Cabello, 
was forced to flee when turncoat rebels released the imprisoned royal 
garrison, After the Venezuelan commander, Gen. Francisco de Miranda, 
surrendered, he secretly tried to leave the country, The furious Bolivar 
accused him of treason and allowed him to fall into the hands of the 
Spanish commander. Bolivar later received amnesty and « passport to 
leave Venezuela. 

It was the first expression of the impenous will that would soon cata- 
pult him to fame. Escaping to nearby Cartagena, the old coastal fortress 
then in rebel hands, he poured out his fury in a manifesto that excoriated 
the Venezuelan government's failures, 

“Forgive me ifl... sketch briefly the causes that brought Venezuela 
to its destruction,” he wrote in December 1812, Among its principal fail- 
ures, the government had refused to create a professional army. By print- 
ing paper money to support a huge bureaucracy, it had fueled inflation, 
alienating the powerful Creole agriculturists. 

“But what weakened the Venezuelan government most was the fecder- 
al form it adopted in keeping with the exaggerated precepts of the rights 
of man... . The popular elections held by the simple people of the coun- 
try and by the scheming inhabitants of the city acided a further obsta- 
cle... the former are 50 ignorant that they cast their votes mechanically 
and the latter so ambitious that they convert everything into factions. As 
a result... the government was placed in the hands of men who were 
either inept, immoral, or opposed to the cause of independence. .. . Our 
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division, not Spanish arms, returned us to-slavery.” [It was a theme he 
would return to again and again: With no tracition of local fovernment 

South America was not teady for North American-style democracy, 
which he would dismiss as “a povernment so sublime... . that tt: might 
more i rwearly befit a regu itis f saints 

His view was nol so different from that of Thomas  hirainlai , who 

in 1811 wrote to the Polish patriot Tadeusz Kosciuszko that “Spanish 
Americas all in revolt. The insurgents are triumphant in many of the 
States, and will be so in all, But there the danger 1s that the crite! arts of 
Vem 45 iInca- 





their oppressors have enchamed their minds, have kept t 
pable of seli-government as children." 

Venezuela was not alone in disarray. Cities like Bogota ancl Cartagena 
had declared Independence from S pail Land each other, threatening crvil 
war. Other Colombian cities, like Santa Marta and Pasto, remamed 
fiercely royalist. Sensing Boliver's charismatic leaclership, Cartagena’s 
rulers assigned him to bold off royalist forces east.of the city. For Bolivar 
this was Not enough. Recrui ting more troops, he staged a lightning cam 
paign that routed Spanish garrisons all the way from Cartagena to Cars- 
cas. where in 1813 he was erected by ecstatic crowds and given the 
title of FE) Libertador, becoming absolute dictator of Venezuela 

Triumph was brief. Spanish cavalry commanders had enlisted the 
Honeres, talf-wild horsemen and cattle drovers of the plains, and turned 
them against their Creole masters. Joined by black slaves, they ranged 
the land with unmatched ferocity, routing Bolivar's troops and subject. 
rhe i YWihans to looting Paitee EXeCuULION 


Rolivar had declared “war to the death” and now ordered the execu 








tion of 800 Spanish prisoners. Twice he was driven from Venezuela, and 
twice he returned with fresh tr 20s Alor i with armaments and funds pro 


vided by British merchants and Haitian President Alexandre Pétion 
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LHE WAR TOOK A NEW TURN in ¢arly 1817 with the capture 
of the city of Angostura, on the Orinoco River, bya 
young mulatto rebel general named Manuel Piar, Boll- 
var praised him for a “most brilliant” victory, which 
for the first time gave him a secure headquarters in 
Veneruela’s heartland, reachable by seagoing vessels. 

But Piar had an ambition to be a liberator himself. Appealing to other 
pardos, he planned an insurrection in the easternmost province. As a les 
son to other would-be rivals, Bolfvar had him shot against the wall of the 
Angastura-cathedral on October 16, 1817 

“Wever was there a death more useful, more politic and... more 
deserved,” he wrote. 

In Angostura fortune began to favor the revolution. Napoleon's down- 
fall at the Battle of Waterloo released huge stocks of surplus armaments 
and unemployed soldiers, which Bolivar acquired with borrowed British 
funds: Meanwhile, the llaneros had switched sides behind one of their 
own, Gen. José Antonio Paez, who rallied them to the republican cause. 

Bolivar used the opportunity to farther his own ambitions. In 
February 1919 he convened the Congress of Angostura, which would 
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proclaim the unification of 
the territories of present- 

day Venezucla, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Panania into a 
waet republic that became 
known.-as Gran Colombia 
and make him president 
with dictatorial powers 

That summer he staged a 
military masterpiece, Riding 
with his forces some 300 
miles over flooded plains, 
he led them across the Andes 
into Colombia in weather so 
harsh that one-third of his 
troops and most of their 
mules and horses died on the 
way. Such feats of endur- 
ance would carn him the 
honorific titl “cule de 
hierro” from his men— 
meaning, roughly, “iron 
bottom.” 

The 1,500 survivors were 
fed, clothed, and provided 
mounts by villagers, and @ 
few days later the ilaneros 
annihilated royalist cavalry 
at Pantano de Vargas. On 
August 7, at Bovyaca, the 
main force of Spaniards was 
routed in only two hours 
bya mixed army of South 
Americans and British 
mercenaries. 

Rolivar was euphoric: 
“The triumphal arches, the flowers, the hymns, the acclamations, the 
wreaths offered and placed upon my head by the hands of lovely maid. 
ens, the fiestas, the thousand demonstrations of joy are the least of the 
erits that ] have recetved,” he wrote. “The greatest and dearest to my 
heart are the tears, mingled with the rapture of happiness, in which I 
have been bathed and the embraces with which the multitude have all 
but crushed me.” 

Success begat success. In June 1821 the llaneros of Paex and the British 
legion ended the major Spanish threat in Venezuela at the Battle of Cara- 
bobo. That left the formidable task of dealing with Peru, heart of Spain's 
South American empire, where a 20,000-man royalist army waited in the 
Andean highlands. Leaving the new vice president of Gran Colombia, 
Francisco de Paula Santander, in charge, Bolivar headed south, where 
his troops first captured Quito, capital of modern-day Ecuador 

There he was conquered himself, by.a beautiful and tough-minded 
24-year-old Quitefia named Manuela Sdenz, Unlike 4 multitude of pre- 
vious lovers, she became his indefatigable companion, often following 
astride a cavalry charger in colonel’s regalia, fiercely hostile to his 
enemies, fiercely loval to his cause. (Continued om page 55) 
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“T feel 
as though 
inflamed by 
a strange 
and sublime 


fire. as 


Blinding snow 
surrounds a climber 
on Kenador's Chim- 
borase velcana. 
Bolivar described 
the supernatural 
vision thal seized 
him on the mountain 
in fis poetic essay 
“Uy Deliriiam on 
the Chimboraza — 
but he never reached 


Hie top. 





Ritter cold and 
dititude sickness 
claimed hundreds af 
lives as Bolfvar led 
his ragged troops 
across fhe Calon: 
hian Andes ta [A {9 
to caplure Bogota 
from Shain. JU the 
lndean military past 
of Petias Negras, fo- 
day & soldiers warm 
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“T have met with obstacles which only the most 
unflinching determination could overcome. 
lhe ruggedness of the mountains we traversed 
would be inconceivable to anyone who has not 
traveled that route.” 
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ai! lao suffer Horotn's haurhty matrons would sew her as a harlot, but Bolivar had 
ie coe irae the last word: “The memory of your enchantments dissoives the frost of 
from fhis my years,” be told her, in one of the many love letters he wrot 
searing fever, 
which con- 
SetHieS O64 
like two 
+ What transpired between them if the subject of a neve 


children. ending and fr que ntly ragelul dehate bebween Argentines. who conser 


san Wiartin the real liberator of South Amenca, wd their bolivarian 


IMA, PERO'S CAPITAL, had been occupied peacefully by Argentine 
(sen. José de San Martin, who had sailed north after 
staging a masterful march across the Andes to conquer 
spanish forces in Chile. In July 1822 the two liberators 


met in private at the Ecuadorian port of Guayaquil 





cousins, Who beheve that the Argentine had lost control of the situation 
= hae | F - ee a ful erie - ene Eas ‘ 
in Peru. But within two months san Martin gave up hs ode of Protector 
of Peru and sailed home to Argentina, leaving his troops to fend for 
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themselves. They rebelled, turning the coastal fortress of Callao over to 





A liherator-style celebration breaks 


out in Cartagena as naval afficers 
and beauty queens observe the city s 
Independence Day. Bolfear “was 
fans ‘i iF ; aoa 
a friend of dancing, gallant, and 
highly addicted to ladies, satd one 
; fat Hel wert TM | et taity fe i 
Guy. dé Oe Ca Passion for 
Manuela Sdens (above), his (oyal 


Fenadorian laver. 
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Sabers and lances clashed as the Battle of Junin erupted hand to hand on 


August 4, 1824. Victory gave Bolivar control over central Peru. “The charses 


af our Uaneros made the earth trembie,” said a survivor. “ 









oldiers! . . . Fastened upon you, entranced, is tle 
Pe a gaze of liberal Europe—because freedom in the 


pw World will give hope for freedom everywhere.” 











patriats trounced royalist forces WOM di 
December 9, 1824, in the 1stignat 











“The poor Indi- 
ans are truly 
in a state of 
lamentable 
depression. [ 
intend to help 
them all] 


can. 


Trading wark for 
food, (ndian mamen 
lay stones for a road 
auiside La Paz, Bo- 
livia. The country's 
first president and 
author of is [426 
constitution, Bolivar 
declared the ety wality 
of all citizens: and 
did anury with laws 
exploiting the coun 
try s dargely Indian 


bopredatron., 


José de Sucre inflicted a final 


upon him with pratificatin 
and delient 

Inspired by his leacte rship, 
the new army gave him Vvic- 
tory over The Spanish cavalry 
at Junin on August 6, R24. A 
lew manths later, an Decem 


er 9. 1824 Gen. Antonio 


defeat on Spain at Avacucho 
The war was over. The busi 
ness of peace could begin 
Througoout his militar 
Can palns Bolivar hac writ- 
ten extensively on the future 
L shall tell vou with whal 
We MUSt provide otf lye 
in order to expel the Span 


iris afd to found 2 ree fo 


ernment he Wrote in exe 
in | = “Tt 15 iwieny oovy] 
: a a. eat tt 
Hussy, but such wun aan 


come sabout through sensibls 
Hanning and well-directec 
actions TaAches at by 
divine Magu 

Bolivar had no illusions 
thatit would be easy. In 1621 
he described Goran Cohombia 
as “this amazing chaos of pa- 
bots, goclos | pejorative term 
ior Snaniarcds|, elf-seekers, 
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bad, and the swarm of hiera 


hies which divide each of these groups.” Mindful of racial and regiona 
divisions that had plagued him in war, he wrote this prophetic letter to 
re@ciro Crus. | is rink er il inrcien atiaire 

"You cain be sure, ual, that we are over an abyss, or, rather, over 


a volcano that is about to erupt. | fear peace more than war 


O COUNTER THE FORCES of division, Bolivar had a conti 
ental plan. While preparing for the final battles in 

ru, he had invited the new republics to attend «a con- 
press in Panama to form a confederation “that should 


act as a council) during periods of great conflicts, to 





be appealed to in the event of common danger, and 
to... comctiiiate all our differences.” Poignantly aware of these cilter- 
ences, he wrote, “Itis my feeling that we will live on for centuries if we 
can only survive the first dozen years of chiidhood 

Ciniv four countnes showed up, and the confederation died aborning 
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The Liberator turned his thourhts and bones toward the newly formed 
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republic of Bolivia as his revolutionary promised land. Impressed by 


hit ideas, leaders there asked him to write a constitution for the new 
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country. He poured his dreams, his experience, and his heart into the 


| 
1¢ submitted to them on uy 25, 1a26 
which he called “the negation of all law, 








document 


| .o 
it abolished slavery, 


ar 
stripped sway governmental recognition of any one re leton. [nstere, 
be guarded by a house of 


the 


pubhe and governmental morality would 





censors. who, oversecing “Lhe scmences, the arts, eclucation ant 
press exercise the most fearful yet the most august authority 
His most dramatic prescription was for a lifetime president, who 
fe to the uni 


“becomes the sun which, freed in tts orbit, imparts life 
Upon him rests our entire order, notwithstanding his lack ol 


Verse 
powers... a Hfe-teret president, with tte power lo choose Mis Miccessor, 
ic the most sublime inspiration amongst republi: 

In o letter to Santander written shortly after sending him a copy of the 


‘Lam convince, to the very 
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tution, Bolivar emphasized his view 
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managed, shrewd despotism. 
It was this almost napoleonic philosophy, articulated now with the full 
force of military glory and charismatic will, that created a political gulf 


hetween him and Santancer and earned him scorn and denunciation 


Suman Bolus 


re 





“Tam the vic- 
fim of my per- 
secutors, who 
have brought 
me to the 
frave. I for- 
five them, 


from Americans north and south 

William Tudor, U, S$. consul at Lima, 
wrote in 1826 of the “deep hypocrisy” 
of Rolfvar, who allowed himself to be 
deceived by the “crawling, despicable 
flattery of those about him.” 

Later, John Qumcy Adams would 
define Bolivar’s military careeras “des- 
potic and sanguinary’ and state baldly 
that “he cannot disruise his hankering 
after a crown.” In Bogota the U.S, min- 
ister and future president, Gen. William 
Henry Harrison, accused Bolivar of plan- 
ning to turn Gran Colombia into @ monar- 
chy: “Under the mask of patriotism and 
attachment to liberty, he has really been 
preparing the means of investing himself 
with arbitrary power.” 

Bolivar was intent on demonstrating 
just what enlightened despotism meant. 
Traveling the Bolivian highlands, he 
decreed new schools and highways, 
ordered judicial reforms, and relieved 
Villagers ol centuries-old taxes 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary eclifice 
itgan to collapse at home, Venezuelan 
Ge neral Paez, rejecting the authority 
of Santander in Bogota, was threaten 
ing to secede from (sran Colombia 
Bolivar-appeased Paez and in 1827 
returned to Bogota to resume control 
But Santander had governed wisely in 
Bolivar’s absence, building a strong base 
of supporters who began to attack the 
Liberator’s incressingly pmperial ways 

In early 1828 0 convention wis beld at Ocafia, Colombia, to resolve 
differences between the factions and decide on @ constitution. Brusquely 
G olivar | told representatives that they should undo “a swollen code 
of laws” that paralyzed government and adopt a more centralized mile 
When his delegates saw his proposed constitution threatened, they 
paralyzed the convention by withdrawing. In what amounted to a coup, 
on June 13, 1828, he was proclarmed dictator by a partisan council meet- 
ing in Bogota. 

Santander s supporters plotted revenge. Un September 25, 1825, thev 
entered the Palacio de San Carlos, where Bolivar was spending the night 
with Manuela Saenz. Hearing a commotion, she commanded him to 
swallow his pride and escape through a window, thet contemptucusly 
stared down the would-be assassins when they burst into the room 

Fourteen conspiralo ira were executed. Without any evidence of his 
involvement, Santander himself was sentenced to death. Bolivar granted 
clemency on the condition that Santander go inte exile. 

But cme colle ape of Bolivar’s empire became inevitable..He raced 
seu thy rus threats to recapture Bolivia and Guayaquil. In his 
absence Venezuela seceded, Returning to Bogota, Bolivar called a new 
congress to reorganize the republic 
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HEN THE LIBERATOR addressed the congress mm Janu lnahle to control 


= or P 

1 i il Peper Fs i opaey be Po a. 1 

ary 1830, anevewttness described a broken man, 
= 






P 1 beeps ib ir i i - rie ou 
wasted by illness and adversity: “Pale, exhausted, hs Provincia: [OFCES 


EVE ligntless; his deep voice, hardly audible.” Hr fearing apart the 


resigned his office, and his tinal word: tolled like a 


ik ie 1 r } 1 ‘ aa 
funeral bell: “ Fellow-Citizens, 1 am ashamed to say It, Hoerdred connnent, 


but independence is the sole benefit we have gained, ot the sacrifice a frail Bolivar cfrerrit 

of all others.’ 
Bolivar lett Bogots for the last time in tary 1840 and traveled down fies last days in thas 

hie VI 

oolor of earth, that Nows through Colombia's central valley. Ostensibl 

le in Eurepée. For a time he probably had hopes that Saula Maria, 


he would be called once more to Power, 


acoalens River toward Cartarena. [tis 8 powertul current, the ‘ am - 
house (below) outside 
he! Wes fone inti ext 


But there was no more time. Tuberculosis devoured his body. Bitter 


ness devoured his spint. He died ina very small room at a ranch near “iy name now 


(nlomiia. 


he al 1, | rt er + © Dd ee a aon ce ire a 
Santa Marta, on the Colombian coast 


a 1 " } a | a * =i 7 
Today the room is a shrine, with yellow walls and a barred window belongs ta History, i 


we aie I 


i were hig sees \ SLT 


+h; i artis hirnsone iT mT be } rin J irs tpi | al oo F 
Les | Hn as =. 12 i. ahi dl | t i et | I : A BY Te ait fir ay THAEECE, 


tablet records the moment: December 17, 1830, at 1:05:55 pn 


; ; 

Qhutside, beneath a gigantic saman tree said to be ac old 485 the ghosts he role, before 
of the conquistadores,; stands a marble statue of Bolivar. A bird fas PEs ie : 
: ; freberculosis claimed 
nested in he hat. Nearby, ina modern art museum, I saw a painting by a 


Peruvian artist, José (oirlos Ramos, Which Shows & qulzzical Bolivar su Homin (Aa, 


: . 1 j ] F . : ay | ~ 
rounded by forests, birds, and wraithlike white figures that «ymbolize 


justice, Prosperity, joy 

There ts no place here for the naked liberator, I thought. It seemed 
important to remember the searing words he wrote éhortly before hi 
death: “America is ungovernable for us. 

‘He who serves a revolution ploughs the sea 7 a 
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Streaked-and slathered 
VVELTL PL. mas querader 
CaTouse belore Caw a 
Camival surges through 
Port of Spain, capital of 
the Canbbean's south- 


= na nation 


EMMiTost sian Mato 
Music born in Trinigad 
Stee! band tunes and 
calypros— cares the 
Crowd away 

Parties afe 2 5@nous 
pastime here, and Carn 
Valis the biggest Bash of 


all, tt unites reveters of 


unites revelers c 
diverse backgrounds 
and snows them al thew 
restive best—yibrant, 


nmventive, and dedicated 


to Seizing (he cay 


BY A.R. WILLIAMS 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
DUDLEY M, BROOKS 
AND 

DAVID ALAN HARVEY 
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FAMILY TIES 


asing a son can be fun, as Patrick Ganessingh proves while visiting Trinidad's 


s¥ivarn north coast with kin fram Canaca. Lite Patrick was, by chance, bom 
in Shrew York City, making him an American, His parents, merchants of East 


Indian stock; are Pentecostal in faith: All in-all,a typtcal Tonidadian family 





LIQUID ASSETS, 


ST 


itchoozestromthe province,” hotes petro- cacao, however, that 
ground to form a leumengineer Vincent first made Trinidad and 
great dark lake in Pereira. Sweet crude and Tobago rich, Developed 





southwest Trinidad, associated natural gas as separate plantation 
| Discovered by Sir Walter fuelone ofthe Caribbe- societies by various colo- 
| Raleigh in 1595, it an’s strongest econa- nial powers until Britain 
| hinted of underground mies, Evenresidentsof united them in 1689, the 
| treasure. tough neighborhoods islands retain distinct 
| “Heservoin show the such as Laventille identities — Trinidad run- 

same trendsas Veneru- = (right), crowding above — ning af city pace, Tobago 

@la, o tremendous oil the capital, live better rural and relaxed. 

than many in the region. 
it was sugar and 
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AREA: 1,981 co on (Tobago Li7 
e294 Mi). PoruLaTion;: 1.3 million 
~~" (Tohage 50,000), Carrrai: Port 
of Spain, pop, $1,000, ETHNIC MAKEUP: 
Fast Indian 40%, African 40%, mixed 14%, 
white 0.6%, Chinese 0.4%, other 1%. 
LANGUAGE: Englith. INDEPENDENCE: 1962, 
pon $3,240, mxeonrs: Petroleum, petrochem- 
icals, steel, sugar, cacao, man ret 
goods, processed foods, Mowers. 
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CHILLING OUT 


wo 


cool move cuts througn a “lime —a casual gathering of frends—outside 


iharin Poramin. Trinidadians and Tobagonians alike fave penected the art 


of hanging out When lime makes lang hours seem short, they call it sweet, 


bol he 2 — se = _ —_ | oT = ot = = = . a o ae . . = q = 8 = = a: ‘1 
Wihenit languisnes eke a withered! peel thev sion, “Thr lime as Ao 


PLAY HARD, 
WORK HARD 


me Gach jocks scramble 


tH a score al Mara- 


) cas Bay (below), a 
e hot spot for week- 
end tunoon Trinicdad’s 


nearth share, Beyond 


mountains to the south, 


Port of Spain and itt 
suburbs soraw!l for 
miles, A fleet of 
hactories and a Busy 


rile at Crit) mae if 


a commercial hub. 


Hotels are few, 
though, and see more 
business travelers than 
tourists. Ol money 
owing With the force 
ofa qusher in the 1970s 
and early "60s allowed 
lrinidad to leave tour 
im lo lobaga 

Al the height ef the 


oom, Goll brought in 





0) percent of expon 
revenues, Bul falling 
prices have yanked the 
bottom fram unde 
recent national budgets 
“Fora number of years 
We VE tried to diversity 
into other commodities 
lo expand the export 
base." tavs Ronald 
Barrow, & Government 
agriculture specialist 
Farmers now CARO 


new crops that require 
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more cash ti 


rus orchards dot 
that uted to rust 
sugarcane, Cattle grace 
beside old stands of sil 
Very Mauve coconuts 
Orchids and anthur- 

ums DOOM Ure 

Rade tents: not far irom 


Froves OF Cat 


i LI 1 
4t Point Lisas. on thi 
nds west coast, a 


Sid 
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ry 


new (industrial estate 


and pon neatly diy 
CoOVered 


4M area Oi 
wal it Suga i ane a nc 


L Ay e Make 


Mahgroves. 
everything here from 


P 

oe 
f 

ie Yo 


cereal to steel 
estate spokeswoiran 
4ngela Gouveia, “and 
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INDIAN RITES 
OF PASSAGE 


lta! tug readies 

Veer Ramsumair 

lor her wedding 

n Charleville. In 
the Hind tradition the 
Groom Was nol awed 
bo see his Onde until 
late in the cereniony, 
When she exchanged 
her yellow san fora red 
one. “Everything was 
done in the Indian way, 
ke they did a long time 
ago, she recalls. 
Leeping another 


Mindy custom 


Davanand Dookie marks 
the end of moauming tor 
his mother by having his 
head shaved. The coal 
water of the Caura, like 
NVers In (ia, Canes 
the hair away to com- 
plete the renewal. 
“These traditions 
came trom village In 
dia," explains Ravi-ji, 
a community leader, 
“and over the years 


peonle have ached 


dramaand color.” 





East [ndians came 
Trinidad 25 indentut 


borers to Wore on 


fo 


ecl 
ee ee 


iiigar plantations atter 


ihe emancipation al 


Afncan slaves in 183 


Though many put 


other occupathons 


today, descendants : 
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those immigrants still 


Narvest sugar, now a 


goverment monep 


eli 


ln the center and south 


Of the idand. where 


Cane Pps GCross | 


ng acres, life moves 


bo 


the roythiins of the East 
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PALETTE OF 
PEOPLES 





ike Carmival ane 
cricket, art isa uni 
versal lanquade it 

| Trinidad. Embodied 
in a Saucy igure (mgnt) 
by Gernmian sculptor 
Luise Aimme, whic 
works in Tobage, art 
Drings [ogeliner conec 
lors, artists, SOCIaIITES, 
and diniamats tn.a Port 
of Spain gallery “The, 


come trom every ange 


rhinic group,’ eae al- 


lary ewer Mark Pereira 

Wore than any other 
Carihbean island, Trini 
dac is a multiethnic stew 
Afnicans ano East indians 
each with about 40 pes 
cent of the oooulatios 
make Lda Ine base whihe 
imaller groups add their 
own ave 

Spans and French 
farmnitees tr aCe their roc 
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- 7 > = we es oe? pr. 
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when their ancestors 
lame to clear lang for 
olantations of to trade 
he hitess of a party in 
Maraval (left) follaw 


her family's history [4 


and Synan immigrants 
became merchants and 
shopkeeper 

Today Trinidacians 
roiNnpare He resulting 


i 
rl 


mix to colie/oa, asoupn 


with many ingredients 


They also borrow the 


Ince word dongia 
POMmeting Of Tied oft 
cink—to cect riko e@capale 
of East Indian-African 
lescent 
References to ethnic 

rig and SKIN coper 
Pepper conversations 
Ind sometimes cam 


Baa h 7S hal ly | he ees 1 
= Le LaF Lee amie 
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PRODIG, YOU Mgnt (hint 


aa 
er ee rea =) ee al Lec 
Lee eS LS eae 


prejudice than there is," 


Li = 7 or al | r = = 
ays Ea | yt ia OLSmess 


man, ‘But what's impo 
nt how people live 
Though the different 
cultures often stand aloo 
fron ene another they 
SOITHEDITIES Nd COMM! 
OF BLING and interact 
“Were all Trinttadcdiarl 
regardless of which ethnic 
group our ancestors came 
Tom, Hotes an Eas 


Indian office manages 








UP-COUNTRY CULTURE 


ee | = F; . , | by # i a oe a tito ea Tre ar Se 
wee hanecd-tilled acres in hillside Paramin are farm enough for losepn Aneatas 
who alse runs 2 taxi over the treacherous track to. a paved road. lsolation nas 


preserved (he French patois of colonial days. “‘l spe 


Inseph, but older neighbors still greet friends with 





COLLIDING 
CURRENTS 


JSrrect crescent 
Deacies beneath 
hillside villages 
such as Charlotte- 

ville [Delow) scallop 
northeastern Tobaga, 
a5 far from Trinidad in 
spirit as you can get. 

Streets nere carry 
more pedestrians thar 
cars. Fishing mets dry in 
the sun on seawalls. A 
rum shop sells Pew Ss Dit 
pers, all spoken Tor, A 
tallor pumps the treacle 
oT his sewing Macne 
with bare feet, 

Masthy Of AMican 
Cescent, PeSaents sup 
Orement tn Gir Dart-lime 
government jobs with 
fishing and backyard 
Gardening. "lPvou don't 
have here, it’s because 
Weou Gorm tC try, says 
one woman, “Every- 


thing you plant gives 
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T uU something to eat 4 shallow Tos he helns moroverents te tha 
Shai nd an acu nodhant Daze a woman Mande airport and tru 52-4 NIE 
Top OF Mangoes, Per ile for medtaien.in hanbor have Doosted 
haps, orlending ahand his parish of Bethel sis tourism, Tobago's ant 
I iia Pee se tm | hare es fi .LEF Co real Witicy. BL hese 


like fam Southwest of Bethe and simcity Urge cau- 
think that kind-ol hills Hathen inte a nmar- han tor future oevelop 
DSeness DEGings In the row Plain, are EM mene “Tabaq: Wed 

church, sav Soiitua Mand takes & Tast fun HOFGoOtien or years, 
Boaotistarchoriest Fourists. ma y irom Sav5 One man, “ana 
Michael Anthony. Hold- Furope, tanon hotel thank God 
nga shepherd's staff in beaches and Hill road: 
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FOREIGN LORE, LOCAL COLOR 


he lightness of laughter and a heavy dose of aber, a sprayed dye, unite a crowd 


during Phagwa in San Juan. Evoring the flowers that bnghten India in spring, the 
festival celebrates rebirth and the triumph of geod over evil in Hindu mythology 


Fnic paopants. ancient ana modern SOrgs, aru ancing oo mark the oa, 








STRUTTING 
THEIR STUFF 


54 


/ wry Pet ie 


explains a ded 


rated MaAsQuUerate! Re 
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Hers jAMMnNG by ine 
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SLIM ty Port al 


Gan: w oe 
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Camival artists begin 


even before that 


chaothe workshops 005 
fume CesSHONers CoOned 
Winston trom flasmy fab 
nce. [Re fancies cre- 

GOTT, WHTVel ni Py) whee grt 


everal hundred pounds 


ihe Cast Sorry 15,000 


Lt “oOMDee ina 
‘elletmherd te gee bee a Ll ee 
Panky LA ne a ee ra 


(hetow) an tre last Sun 
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and the Mighty 


Par bebo 
{ eh edb: rows 

throughout the ease rl 
With their stimeing social 


commentary 


Steel bands practicing 
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evening. Fans visit par 
faras Tegulany to Tolow 
the progress of their 
lavorites—the Wvlerrytones, 
perhaps, or Renegades 

Parties, called fetes, 
become increasingly ire 
quent Partyqocers shed 
inhibitions to roll bellies 
and backsides while hil 
songs play at Dbody- 
Hamming volute 
flear-eyed by dawn, 
they stumble home 
IArPougn empty sireets 

lna tinal crsn en the 
last day of Carnival, rev- 
elers play mas, OF mas- 
guerade, until midnight, 
the start of Lent 

“It they applied that 
energy to business, they 
could oo a ot more than 
neyo,” nebes an 
oDSserver, “Cut (hen il 


wouldn't be Trinidad.” 
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EASING INTO THE NIGHT 











As the moelstrom of war 
spun faster, the CU. 8. Army 
Air Forces pressed tts 
extraordinary effort to crip- 
ple Hitler's fighting machine. 
For 34 months py Air 


anid, shown herit the B15, 


the Flying Fortress: 


How the Yanks of the Lighth Avr Force helped 
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lurn the idein World War I] 


POVEMBER 26, 1944: A B-17 
afire, nearly five mites above 
the earth. The flight engineer, 
Staff Set. Quilla Reed, a slim 
11-year-old, bulky in his flying 
suit, crabs a portable oxygen bottle, leaves his 
aft along the 
He deactivates 
fora handle to 
electric motor i: 





post al the top turret, and lurches 
catwalk above the bomb bay 
the Then he gropes 
crank open the hay 
out—and releases three tons of 
somewhere over the 
Netherlands. 





yom bis: 


the 


duc 


bombs 


eer’ looks farther 
aft in the marrow fuse- 
lage and sees a hole 


carved by the gunfire 
of erman fighters He 
relurns to his pest, just 


behind the cockpit. 


“How much timer” 
asks the pilot, Lt. John 
Stevens. “Tohnny, 


there's no time,” Reed 
replies. “No time left 
Everything's on fire.” 

“Get .outl” the Zi- 
vear-old pilot shouts. 
Because the Intercom 
is dead, stevens can 
oniy hope that his men 
wilt bil out 
hearing an order, He 
strugeies to keep Seat- 
ile Sieve oer from nosing 
over and pinning his 
crew in the flaming 
wreckage. Reed hooks 
on his parachute and 
heads for the forward 
escape hatch 

Lisuallya crew of ten 
mans a H-17 Flving 
Fortress. But the 
has claimed so many U, S. airmen that many 
crews are down to nine: pilot, copilot, naviga- 
flight engineer, rachioman, 4 
tail gunner, One waist gunner where two had 
been, and a ball-turret gunner curied in a 
transparent ball hanging below tho f 

The plane quivers, and Reed, crouched! in 
the hatch, sees the bullet-riddied tail secon 
break away. We've lost Hank, he thinks, 
imagining the gunner trapped in the plummet 
ing tail. Reed, the bombarelier, 


without 


war 


tor, bambarcdier, 


fuselage 


ee | 
the copilot, 


Johnny didn't make it, 





Christopher Columbus thumbs his 
nose.at der Fibhrer in the logo of the 
Nine-O-Nine Flying Fortress, embla- ish Army 
zoned on the jacket of a surv 
crew member. The plane flew in one 

coer yates deestatdenoapa tin 





and the navigator leap through the hatch. As 
Reer! falls, he sees Aeattie Sleeper explode 
he thinks, 

Aleeper was one of the neariy 4,000) 
combat aircraft thet flew for the U.S. Army's 
Eighth Air Force when it ruled the skies 
over Europe during World War ll, Most of the 
Eighth's bombers and fighters flew from the 
Fast Anglia shoulder of England, 
ted toward the 


or 
Seotiie 


which iut- 
Grerman-occupied continent 
On this green flight deck, some 50 miles wide 
and 40 milestone, were 
22 U.S. aw bases 


(Map, pares YO 7), 


“For a thousand 
days, a local man 
remembers, “the skv 
was never still.” In 


his Village of Bassing- 
botiimn, near © 
britige, was thie 

that Was home to the 


i OW 
hua Sa 


Olst Bomberchment 
(araup's B-175, includ. 
ing Seattle Sleeper 
Bassingbourn, built 
before the war for 


the Royal Air. Force, 
had tile bathrooms, 
sidewalks, ev ven brick 
houses. L, airmen 

he any of 











the Eighth 

Nearly. all the air 
Vanished afer 
the war. But Bassing- 
bourn became a Brit- 


hae 





base, and 

some relics of remermi- 

bered valor renmuain: 

Gro four huge hangars, A 
control tower, frem- 

nant of runways. 

¥ear after vear Byas- 


SNe DOU SLUT Mons IN men who want to 
see again the place that once called them to 
duty and peril. Halt after the first 
Yanks arrived, | joinecl some of them and lis- 
tenecd to them talk about the davs when thou- 





a Cen 


canis of YOURE Men fell from the sky 

Quilla Reed, back at Bassingbourn for the 
first time since the morning of November 74, 
Lo44, finished the story of Seottie Sleeper, His 
wite was nearby, and she told me that (Juilla 
had rourely spoken of his war. Bassingbourn 


National Geograthic, March 1004 





The wild bine yonder above Germany turned cold, gray, and lethal on November 2, 1944 As another 
Flwing Fortress drops its bombs on Merseburg, the Blue Streak explodes when hit by the B-1 7s" nem- 
esis—flok, exploding shells fired from untiaircrojt guna. The Eieheh Air Force's mission was a high- 
stakes cropshoot: Precision bombing from high altitudes in daylight was a first ti derial warfare. 
Britain's Royal Air Force bombers complemented the new strategy with nighttime barrages. The Allies 
atruck ot roihwyas, aircraft plants, ball-bearing factories, ofl depots, and power stations as they tried 
to beat the German military into submission. The cost in American airmen’s lives was about 20,000 





A horrible turn of faite took the life of Marvin D. Lord (facing page). On February 2, 
(45, foul weather canceled the following day's mission over Bertin. With his com- 
miner's approval, A-I7 pilot Mornny Klette went to London fo see hris-girtfriend. But 

the weather broke, ano the mission wos back on. Lord, who wos eager io go, took Aiette # 
place os pilot and was shot down; he wos killed, along with Klette'’s entire crew. Lord's 
photograph is part ef a collection left by the fate Gerald KR. Massie of feffersan City, 
Winsourt, An Aroy Air Forces photographer whose work included portraits, Massie 


did not document the identities—or fotes—of the five men pictured above 





was drawing the story from his long-locked 
memory. First, what happened to Johnny Ste- 
yens, the pilot who named his plane for his 
hometown, Unseen by Quilla, Johnny leaped 
outseconds before the explosion. When the tail 
broke off, Hank the tail gunner had been lett 
dangling from his seat belt. He crawled into 
what was left of the plane and found the 
wounded waist gunner lving in a puddle of icy 
blood. Hank gave the waist gunner a shot af 
morphine and told him, “Now, when you get 
far enough out, you just pull the rp cerd.” 
Hank rolled bim out the hole in the fuselage 
and followed, along with the radioman. 

Every chute opened. Every man survived. 
Youngsters in the Dutch underground found 
and hid Quilla, Stevens, the bombardier, the 
tai] gunner, and the wounded waist gunner. 
German patrols tracked down the other crew- 
men and took them prisoner. 

Quilla became what was officially called 
an evades. One long night he and-another air- 
man jay in the loftofa Dutch farmhouse; with 
them was 20-year-old Kobus Woering and his 
siéter’s husband. Below, German soldiers, 
searching for the airmen, beat up and carried 
off Kobus's mother, his sister and her baby; 
they took away his father to kill him. Later in 
the night Kobus slipped downstairs, overpow- 
ered a Nazi sympathizer left to guard the 
house, and led the airmen to their next refuge 
On the run for more than a month, they then 
hid for 91 days in a shed (“No bath, no soap, 
no change of clothes”), Moved to another 
refuge, they hid for several weeks more before 
seeking out Canadian troops, who were lib- 
erating the area in April 1945, Someone in 
the Dutch underground, writing of (uilla’s 
exploits, called him boyish, and he still has 
that quality. Speaking softly, in.an Alabama 
draw|, he somehow manages to make heroism 
sound ordinary. 

Another 9ist veteran, Chasten Bowen, also 
had anevadee’sstory to tell. Chat bailed out of 
Take [it Zary on July §, 1944. Members of the 
French underground found him, puta beret on 
him, and eventually slipped him into.a house 





TrHomas BH. ALLEN, whooften covers military sub- 
jects, wrote“ Pearl Harbor" for the December 1991 
GEOGRAPHIC. He is writing a book with Norman 
Polmar about the planned 1945 invasion of Japan, 
Codenanic Downfall, to be publiched in 1995. Pho- 
lographer Ina BLOCK’s most recent assignment for 
the magatine was Pueblo: Search for the Ancient 
Ones," th October 1991, 
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Liltimete pretitude ahows on Quilla Reed's face as he 
hugs Hendrik Woering at Reed's home in Alabama. Fifty 
yeurs ago, when Hendrik was a member of the Dutch 
underground, 21-year-old Reed (right) parachuted inte 
the Netherlands after is B-17 was ahot down. Hendrik 
helped the Yank hide from German soldiers, At their 
reunion (below) Heruirik listened to his brother Kobus 
retell the story for Reed's son Devid, second From left, 
and other fomity membors 





In the Woering farmhouse Reel and Kobus hed lain 
hidden while German soldiers crashed open the door. 
The soldiers stabbed bayonets through a false ceiling, missing Kobus by 
inches. Kobus later passed Reed olong to offers tn the widergrouna, 
where beet apent "S) dove in the same clothes withinet a both. [im a suret- 
vor, J wis poing to do anything to get home and see my wife and new son.” 
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var whose battlefield was the davlicht sky WHish gunner could freeze at is open port 
The Royal Air Force, which had been fighting Pilots who had learned to fly B-17s in ciem 
| hombed by might because hy lierhit L). &. SKIES now flew In Datt hick clouris 
Om Ding too Many Men ang aircraft blinded bombsights 
When OU. S. airmen began arriving in England When men of the 9 let began to flyin comba 
n Mav 1942, they broughtthedoctrineofday- in November 1942, they had about one chance 
ight, high-altitude precision bombing. B-17 in three of completing ther tour, Bud Evers 
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With his hond raised toward the hear 
ens, Capt. Michoel 5. Ragan confers his 
blessings ona “Port.” A Remon Catholic 
priest ad o choplain for the $l st, Ragan 
stood beside the purery om blessed 
each plone on it tevied for takeolf. While 
te phones were on their missions, Kagan 
circuited Grmong overwored rrouna 
crews to boast morale. When fight crews 
returned, he offered hot checolate and 
solace. He enlivened! a Sundoy Masa by 
explaining his vestrmenia os he removed 
them one by one, To cries of “lome tt al 
off?’ he onded by revealing his regulo- 
tion Arncty attire 

Tf Rogon couldnt rie @ moan pray, 
Germin tunes coud. “Even at 27,000 feet 
they could fire up @ shed ceacd hard iin 
nour lip,” ome crewman recalls of the 
dewidly block confetti of flak that pep: 
pered the skies 

fhe Flying Fortress—prooning with 


the weight of bombs, guns, corornucnition, 





ond fuel—hed forited eeruty. Polots 
could do littl more than hope for the 


beat, particularly when nearing bhi 


eet with bomb bavse open. Following 
the lead plane, they were committed ta 
maintaining o tight formation to concen- 
frote their fits oni couse Hie greatest 
dinuige possible 






































The 91st entered combat with four squad- 
rons, each usually fiying mine B-17s, Six 
months later, more than a third of the original 
Dianes and crews were missing. “When I got 
there,” Evers says, “a squadron was expected 
to put up six planes, if six could be found.” 

At first, an airman who completed 25 com- 
bat-missions would go home on leave and then 
feta ground assignment or bécome an instruc- 
tor. In 1944 the mission ante was raiser] to 30, 
and later to 35. “We were expecting we d do 
our 25th and be home by Christmas,” Quilla 
Reed remembers, “anc then they made it 30, 
and we cried like babies.” He went down on 
his 26th mission, 

In July 1943 the Eighth launched some 330 
B-17s in a highly publicized Blitz Week. By 
the end of that week only about 200 planes sur- 
vived. The rest had gone down or were too 
damaged to fly again, About 900 men from the 
total blitz force had been killed, wounded, or 
made prisoners of war. 

Three months later, 6) bombers — including 
one from the 9lst—were lost in a single day, 
The next day Gerald E.. McDowell, a tail gun- 
ner, arrived in England. “As we were getting 
out of the plane,” he remembers, “this young 
fellow comes over rubbing his hands, looks at 
the planes, and says, "Boy are we glad to see 
these!’ " McDowell was immediately ordered 
to Bassingbourn a5 a replacement. His Heil’y 
Belle crash-landed in Germany on his eighth 
mission, on December 1, 1943. 

McDowell's mother received a telegram 
that began: THE SECRETARY OF WAR DESIRES 
ME TO EXPRESS HIS DEEP REGRET... . lt-said 
her only child was missing in action, the 
dreaded words that weeks or months later 
could be followed by “killed in action.” She 
learned thal her son was a prisoner. Same- 
times, though, the next of kin got not a tele- 
cram bute letter from acomrade who thought 
he had seen-a man go down. The wife of Maj. 
Paul Brown, after getting three letters of con- 
dolence from 9ist fhers, cabled him at Bas- 
singbourn: HEARD REPORTS OF YOUR DEATH 
PLEASE CABLE. The next day he replied: Liv- 
ING For You. And he did. He survived the war 
and stayed in what became the U. 5. Air Force. 

Many men kept mission logs, faded and 
water-stained now, the stuff of attics and for- 
gotten bureau drawers. One typically starts 
off full of impersonal words—“bomb lond, 
primary target, formation.” Then, suddenly, 
scrawled sideways on a page: “Kelly almost 


102 


gotit here," here being Berlin, The logs begin 
at Mission No. 1 and continue, mission by mis- 
sion (with Wo. 13 called No. 12B) until No. 25 
or No. 30 or No. 35, the ticket home. 

From the log of Lt. Robert G. Abb, bom- 
bardier on Sformy Weather, March 4, 1943: 
“ratio man shot in leg... plane on fire... 
copilot had right side af face shot off 
... havigator hit in head,” Seventy-one B-17s 
had aimed for Hamm, railroad gateway to the 
industrial Ruhr Valley. Rad weather diverted 
all but the 16 planes of the 91st. They bombed 
Hamm under fierce attack from flak and fight- 
ers. As the planes turned for Bassingbourn, an 
explosion shot slivers of glass inte the face of 
Storeey Weather’s pilot, Capt. George P. Bird- 
song, Ir. Shells knocked out the electrical sys5- 
tem and two engines. Blind in one eve and 
losing altitucke, Birdsong skimmed the waves. 


Abb's log tells how Birdsong brought them 


home: “no hydraulic system, no flaps, no 
brakes... hit runway about 135 miles per 
hour. .. ground looped into pile of manure.” 

From the log of Staff Set. Earl G. Wilham- 
son, Jr., April 13, 1944: "Tlooked out. . . and 
we saw one, two, three, four, five, Forts go 
down... ." The target was the ball-bearing 
plant at Schweinfurt, which the Eighth 
repeatedly bombed in a Vain attempt to wipe 
outa key arms industry. Still, their relentless 
bombing hurt production by forcing the Ger- 
mans to disperse factories as a defense. 

Williamson's B-17, Hi Ho Silver, dropped 
its bombs and turned for home, and he looked 
back: “a Fort on fire and spinning. I saw five 
chutes come out,.,.It was a square three 
miles of burning hell,” Williamson flew his 
30th mission on May 20, 1044, amazed that he 
still Hwed. “At times it seems as ifthe Lord just 
reached out and pushed us on.” 


EOPLE WHO LIVED around Bassing- 
bourn warmly welcomed the young 
men who descended on this quiet 

| land. Farmers took the Yanks in for 
meals, and the Yanks gave ice cream, candy, 
ancl bananas to kids who seldom saw such 
treats. Jim Buchan, who lives down the road 
from the base, calls up a boyhood memory: 
“Have a stick of gum. chum.” Jim cherishes 
an autograph book signed by dozens of Yanks, 
Yanks and RAP airmen sipped beer at the 
Angel, a pubin nearby Royston presided over 
by Doris Foster. ‘The pub gone, but the men 
ofthe 91st stillseek out Doris. [met the belle of 
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Crewmen of the 079 marvel at the 
B-1 7's durability after a heart- 
stopping flight. As the bomber 
hwodeal teword a strike wt Bremen, 
Gernuny, another B-J7 fit tf in 
midair, its propeller chewing a 
15-foot-long bite aut of the lefi 
wong. (ise fie 
fortet dared, 
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Py \, ! moking the 
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torrifving. The crew returned 
unhurt, including tall gunner Ger- 
aid A. McDowell (abowe and 
right), who checks out his old posti- 
tien ina B-17 ot the Imperial Wor 
Museum in Diocford, England. 
McDowell was loter shot down and 
coptured, then spent [3S morntica in 
the Nocis” notorious Stalag | 7 
rioner-of-war comp, Ae anal 
other prisoners were then mirched 
740 miles to Brownau, where ther 


were loter fiperoated. 
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First among the Forts, the Nine-O-Ning compiled on astonishing record of 


140 missions without an aborted flight or losing vw crewman. After having 
2] engines replaced anid swetaining some 600 hits from enemy fire, ate wits 
retired. An identical plane, built in 1945 and given the same name, now flies 
for enthuaioats, complete with o swistibo for each dawning of a German 
fighter by the original’s guaners, Phe chin turret was iided on loter A-I7s, 
after enemy fighters had success with head-on strikes, The bombarilier, sta- 
tioned behind the plastic nose, took control of the lend plone as tonecred 
the target. Upon hearing “Bombs away!” the pilot headed for home. 

In tie cockpit, toil gunner Dick Adurphy, af left, reminisced with pilot 
John Pullen, ball-turret gunner Sam Cipolla, and Hob Mefford, who served 
| as bombardier and navigator, Mefford feels “blessed” to have survived 35 
missions, 20 of them aboard the Nine-O-Nine, Lives depended on the engi- 
neers and mechonics who labored in England's chill predown, readying the 
plone for takeolt, “Our ground crew chief wos very good,” save Mefford, 
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As a German teenager, Lotte Lawson fed 
siiworns used in the production of thre 
Luftheoffe’s parachute silk. The planes 
that bomind her hometown of Ankilam 
were dispatched from the 91 st's tower at 
Bossingbourn, where Lawson, married 
to a former British seldier, now lives, 
When bombs destroved the Deutz Bridge 
over the Rhine River in Cologne (right), 
concussions shook the nearivy cathedral! 
(below), which later survived direct hits. 
Hurireds of thousands of German covil- 
tans died in bombings during the wir, 
since homes, workplaces, and schools 
often saat near military targets 





blacked out. In the predawn dark, armore: 
loaded a plane with several thousand rounds 
of .50-caliber ammunition and two or thres 
tons of bombs. Fuel crews pumped in more 
than 2,700 gations of 100-octane easaiind ALL 
the B-17 needed was her crew 

“TIS 070013 A.M Airmen roam officers: 
tuarters and enlisted men's barracks, 
awakening the day's crews for breakfast 





at 0400, At 0500 they assemble for a 
briefing in a corrugated-iron structure, one of 
the few Nissen huts on the base. 

Many men are secretiv courting Lady Luck 
(Former navigator Robert H. Friedman 
explains: He goes on bis first mission, and he 
doesn't stave. He has one ege for breakfast 
Fie picks up @ flying suit. He comes back safe- 
iv, and fe asks himsell, “Why did I surviver’ 
Fle thinks, ‘| didnt shave. I had one egg. | 
wore this fiving suit.’ Now on every mission he 
won ishaye, he will have one ege, and he will 


tlwavs Wear the samé suit untilit can stand up 
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On a stage in the front of the hut, a curtain 
hidesa map of Europe. Attached to the wall is 
a red cord that runs through a counterweicht 
ine p ites, then disappears behind the curtain 
Men look to the weight to see how far they 
mist fly today, The higher the weight, the 
more red cord has been pulled across the ma 
Lo trace & course—aned the more cord, the mor 


— 


of (aenmany that must te crossed 

Lin the moming of October 9, 19435, the 
weight, hangs high, Then the curtain opens, 
and the men see the long red cord. Toclay 378 
1-173 and B-24s from several bases will make 
what Righth Air Force strategists call a maxi 
mum effort. Mostof the bombers will fly far to 
a east to strike a German fighter-plane 
sembly Pe lant and Polish targets. About 100 
ene B-175, including the Gist's, will fly first 
ona teint toward Berlin, then turn northesst- 
ward to bomb an aircraft plant in Anklam, a 
small town in northeast Germany. The 9lat's 
Dianes Are to fly al 12,500 feet, luring (serman 
fighters away from the main force 

[It was a suicidal mission,” savs Hud 

Evers, who piloted one of the 1! planes thai 
the Gist flew to Anklam. “We were sending 
LOO B-1 7sagainst 300 German fighters. twas, 
tome, the greatest air battle of the war. For the 
first time, [ saw German fighter-lot faces 
Thev were tial close.’ 


In Anklam on this Saturday morning 


Los 





The ache of men without women inspired a 
dream-girl mural in the mess-hall kitchen at 
Shipdham airfield near Thetford, England. 
Over Germany, thoughts turned to petting 
bock to Doris Foster (below), who befriendeal 
airmen at the Angel pub in Royston. “If we 
get hit ond the navigation equipment goes 
havwire,” they would joke, “we Tl just home 
in. on Doris’s hot™ 
Pride and ale mixed freely at the Eagle pub 
in Cambridge (right). After a pint or two, 
York crewmen climbed on each other's ahoul- 
ders and, with candles and #ippo Lighters, 
burned in the names of planes and units, 
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he 91st became prisoners had been hit 


Hotdogging in celebration, pilot John C. Bishop buzzes the control tower at 
Rassingbourn after bombing o construction project in occupied France in. 
Jonuary 1944 on his 25th mission, When Claude Putnam completed his tour 
four months later, the observance wits a dunking in the canvas-lined bed of 
a truck. “F fought lke hell," one crewman recalls of his own immersion. “It 


For much of the war in Hurope, 25 missions for the Righth Air Force was 
considered the minimum tour of duty, though some volunteered to keep fly- 


ing instead of returning home. As the 


wore on, a shortage of crew- 


men cand fhe buildup for the Pacifle offeru (we brought more demands, 
bumping the minimum to 30 missions and eventually to 34. 
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And the diversion hac worked: Most German 
fighters swooped down on the bombers af 
Anklam, and few fighters attacked the other 
bombers. The mission, whose targets includ- 
ed a larger aircraft plant, was hailed by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and Lt. (en. lra 
C. Faker, commanderofthe Eighth, who said 
the raids proved that “pinpoint bombing” 
had “altered the course of the war.” 

The European war went on for 19 more 
months. The Gist would fly 340 group mis- 
sions, producing one of the longest coniinuous 
combatrecordsofany U. 8. wairunitin Europe 
In 1944 more and more long-range U.S. fight- 
ers airived to fly escort— Little Friends, the 
bomber crews called them—and ultimately 
the Eighth and the Royal Air Force won the 
battle for the skv, 

[ saw the cost of that battle on a morning in 
Cambridge when we all went to the American 
Cemetery, on the outskirts of town. Thirty: 
nine pairs of small American and British flags, 
scattered amid the 3,81) graves, fluttered ina 
cold, rainy wind. The flags marked the graves 
of men from the Qist, Elsewhere, in military 
cemeteries or hometown graveyards, lie the 
bodies of the 862 other men who died while 
members of the 9ist during World War I 
Of those who survived being shot down, 59 
evaded capture and 957 became prisoners. 
Another 114 lived through a ditching ora 
crash. And 233 men are still listed as missing. 
They have no grayes. 

The rain flowed down the long Wall of the 
Missing, and rain ran down the faces of men 
seeking familiar names. Seeing Sam Cipolla, | 
thought of what he had told me about his visits 
to Cambridge as a 91st ball-turret gunne 
brating another day of life. He would stop bi 
the Eagle pub, where U and British ser- 
vicemen would stand on tables and with Zippo 
lighters and burnt cork write smoky names 
on the ceiling. Sod Sack and other names of 
planes and men can still be read there. 

“You'd see a face at the Eagle one night,” 
Sam told me, “and then on the next night you 
were there, you might see the same face, ancl 
vou would look at each other and give each 
other a littl mod. [t was a way of Saving you 
both were still alive, And if you never saw a 
face again, well, you never knew what hap- 
pened, We didn’t know names. Just fares.” 
Here on the wall were 5,125 names of the miss- 
ing, and 1 wondered how many belonged to 
faces that Sam hac seen in the Beagle t] 
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the a . bunk, 
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Salke a cxant es kanes Soacaant Gas pane af 
the men he calls “the six hundred.” 
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Deft bands sort apricots for rooftop drying on Pakistaws Hunsa, a once tvolated enclare mirose 
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r PISSAN, a lonely settlement 6,230 is up in the Kara 
Kora Range of northern Pakistan, a ane hile stops 
my jeep. This ancient rented vehicle is being driven by 
aman famed faved, whom | hirect in Gigit to drive 
me wp inte Hunza. He looks-at the rocks and sighs 





haps warn towckes 
shephendess Hirmiida 
Roi af ver caaep in 
Pasture reson to 10,500 
feet—a big) ar qrasing 
land at meariry iter 


iabactpinticon The narrow road, known as the Karakoram High- 
wey, OF RAI, i already littered with stones 

I; om ee at Javed and detect impatience in his eves, “Chalo, 
he says in Urdu. “Let's go,” Chalor I repeat Na but he is 


airtady stepping on the gas, his eyes fixed on some loosening boul- Clacier whore meltrater 





ders.at the top of the mountain, Rocks clang off the hood, thump fares ricky qromnd arcen 
onte the bai ksent t. ricochet from the windshield. Javed swerve: with promise (right). 
and a rock he nt been watching that's half the size of the jeep Storied for valor and 
bounces onto the pavement inches from my knee relf-rritance, Huncakuts 
We speedily clint the mountainside onto a clear stretch of road rratch a wodest Hiring 
[ look down over the edge of the highway, into the gray, churning from plots traditionatly 
waters of the Hunza River. The nver seems to be the same color as passed from one qrnerint- 
the road, which is the same color as the sky. The steep mountain- How fe tie sect. 


sides tho are @ cravish jumble of rack. A tele- 
phone wire runs parallel to the road, which 
runs parallel to the rrver—three lifelines mov- 
Ing in the same cirection: toward Hunza 

About half the sizeof Massachusetts, with a 
population of 35,000, Hunza haslong been one 
of the most remote regions ofthe subcontinent, 
a realm jagged with glaciers and 20,000-foot 
high péaks, connected to the outside world 
only by footpaths und a few barely serviceable 
tracks. Hut in the mid-19606 the ruling mir 
persuaded the Pakistan government bo route 
the KKH through central Hunza., It Look more 
than a-decade to finish and cost 476 workers’ 
lives and uncalculated milhons of dollars In 
1974 the mir stepped down, and Hunza came 
uncer the direct contro! of Pakistan: in 1978 
the highway was completed. The combination 
of events transformed Hunza 

We rounded another bend, water spraying 
from our treadless tires, and suddenly the 
loniming mountains opened and | glimpsed 
irrigated plots of corn. This lush oasis of green 
ws s0 startling amid the funar landscape that 
| caught my breath. Javed gunned the engine, 
and we sped toward Karimabad, the former 
capital (map, page 120) 


Sever Gays 








ater | walk with a young 
farmer named Deedar Aly Shah through the 








terraced! fields of the nearby village of Balt 
Phe Hunvzakuts remain subsistence farmers, 2s they have been for 





lore than a Snincpairiac Every family owns at least one small plot 
of land, and the food they grow on their painfully cultivated plots is 
the food theye eat: rarely has there been a surplus to sell or trade 
Deedar Aly 14 a member of the Buroong clan of the Burusho, the 
dominant ethnic group of Hunza. Four Burusto clans are centered 


in Baltit: the Diramiting, (Continued on page 122) 
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Winter winds blarted gaping holes in a mew bridge built to carry villagers and 


their livestock across the Alunsa River, Its predecessor, with ties of poniper branches, 





hangs on to oer) a stereforted Anca women from her fields in Zornhod 


to Musa vellage in te apper Funca Valley, 
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(Continued from page T16) the Barataling, 
the Khurukuts, and the Buroong; they are 
said to be named for founding ancestors, All 
speak Burusnaski, a language apparently 
related to no other in the world. The Burusho 
make up nearly 70 percent of the population 
of Hunza, and they seldom intermarry with 
the minority Wakhi of the north, the Shin of 
lower Hunza, or the Dom, who live in small 
numbers among the Burusho. 

The Buroong are considered, in some 
respects, the second most influential clan in 
this part of central Hunza, after the Diramit- 
ing, and Deedar Aly’s father owns 47 komal of 
land—about six acres —making him one of 
the largest landowners in Baltit. 

I make an impressed noe when Deedar 
Aly tells me this, but he explains that only 
about 10 kanal of that land is actually irriga- 
ble. “Not a single tree, not a single plant has 
grown here by itself,” Deedar Aly says. 
“Only it has been grown by man—all of these 
big trees, all of these small plants.” 

He shows me his family's mocest but flour- 
hing orchard of apricot trees, Apricots have 
traditionally been an important crop; they are 
eaten fresh in summer and dried in winter, 
and the kernel is crushed to produce cooking 
oil. Every farmer has at least one tree. He 
shows me some tiny fields where barley and 
corm are grown, and we wave to his mother 
and father, two hunched figures in the dis- 
tance carcying toads of grass on their backs to 
feed to their oxen, 

“And oo man in Hunza can sell his land to 
an outsider,” he continues firmly. “This is 
traditional law, Only you can receive it 
through inheritance. For ifa man were to sell 
his land, it would be like selling his children; 
it would be a shameful thing to do." 

He stoops to lift a stone, and a stream of 
icy water creeps over some rocks and into the 
soil. The stream comes from # system of irri- 
gation canals stretching five miles from the 
glaciers to the crops, the oldest of them 
carved into the treacherous mountainsides 
centuries ago by Hunzakuts using the horns 
of ibex. Deedar Alv makes an expansive 





American journalist Joun McCanry, who now 
resides in Washington, D. C., lived for two years 
in Pakistan. His most recent article for the maga- 
mine was "Mauritiue: Istand of (juiet Success” 
(April 1993). JONATHAN BLain's photographs 
have appeared in NATIONAL GROGRAFHIC for 
nearly three decades 
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gesture, indicating his family's lands. Vet he 
frowns, remembering how it used to be. 

“Even if we baye this much land," he tells 
mé, “and can produce two crops a summer, 
it is not enough food to last a whole year; 
maybe itis enough food for six months only. 
By the enc of the winter we once had only 
dandelion leaves, turnip tops, and other 
weeds to eat.” Now, with the highway, he 
says, supplies can be had year-round. 


. HEN THE BRITISH first explored 

this area at the end of the 19th 
century, they were astonished 

¥ to meet people who claimed to 

be more than 120 vears old. These encoun- 
ters inspired, some believe, the Shangri-La 
of James Hilton's best-selling 1933 novel, 
Lost Hortzen. 

Hunzakuts don't mind feeding the myth 
that they live longer than anybody else in the 
world, attributing it to their “pure” diet, 
which, they claim, became corrupted when 
the British introduced “the five adulter- 
ants" —sugar, tobacco, spices, tea, and vege- 
table oil—into their mountain fastness. 

T was sitting one afternoon drinking ten in 
a chaz shop in lower Hunza when a wrinkled 
gentleman casually mentioned that he was 
119, When he saw my surprise, be shrugged 
his frail shoulders inside his choga—the tradi- 
tional woolen cloak with extra-long sleeves 
that completely cover the hands—anel adeded 
that most of his friends ure as old as he, and 
some are even older. His nephew came up to 
me a few minutes later, “Actually we think 
Unele is about 80," be smiled. “But don't be 
offended that he told you be was older; he 
was.only trying to be amusing.” 

Though relatively shy with forenners, 
Hunzakuts are full of fun with one another 
This humor lightens a violent history. [solat- 
ed among high glaciers, the Hunzakuts estab- 
lished one of the most formidable domains of 
the Karakoram. This eminence was earned 
chiefly by their incorrigible raiding of the car- 
avans trading between Leh and Yarkand 
(now Shache). Col. R.C.F. Schomberg, who 
traveled through the region in the 1920s and 
'30s, was so impressed by their physical 
stamina that he wrote: “The men of 
Hunza... . aren oasis of manliness in 
a desert of trouseredd women,” 

Their fierceness had long been recognized, 
When, m 1891, Mir Safdar Ali Khan learned 
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that the British planned to seize his principal- 
ity in order to secure their frontier agarst the 
Russians, he reportedly sent off a letter to the 
British political agent at Gilgit announcing, 
“T care nothing for the womanly English, 
as | hang upon the skirts of the manly 
Russians, and [ have given orders to my 
followers to bring me the Gilgit agent's head 
on @ platter.” 

Russian promises to help were not kept, 
and, ata battle at Nilt, the British defeated 
the mir’s army, but not without great ciff- 
culty, Three British officers won the Victoria 
Cross during the siege, a testament to the 
fighting spirit of the Hunzakuts no less than 
to their own. 

Until Pakistan assumed direct control of 
Hunza, the people of the region lived under 
the rule of the mirs, a single family of rulers 
who claimed to have reigned uninterrupted 
for more than 900 years. The mirs were des- 
pots, like neighboring autocrats, though 
somew bat less harsh and more forward- 
locking. “The mirs contributed to the rise of 
Hunza because they promoted contacts with 
the outside world,” explained Stephen Ras- 
mussen, an American who is general manager 
of the Aga Khan Health Service for the 
Northern Areas and (Chitral. 

“And the Rarakoram Highway t= @ perfect 
example of this. When they surveyed this 
road back in the 1060s, they actually sur- 
veyed it through the neighboring principality 
of Nair. But the mir of Nagir didn’t want 
the road, so at the mir of Hunza's request 
they put it through Hunza instead. 

“That's the attitude toward change that 
other areas haye not always had.” 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan (pages 130-131) would 
be the ruling mir if his family had not surren- 
dered its power. Today his influence is sev- 
eral times removed: he is a member of the 
Northern Areas Council, an advisory board 
to the federally appointed commissioner. 

But he hasn't given up his tithe, even if it ts 
only ceremonial. 

A well-fed, sleepy-eyed man at the begin- 
ning of middle age, the mir gives an impres- 
sion of almost marblelike stillness. “When 
my father, Mir Mohammed Jamal Khan, had 
the chance to bring the road through here, he 
did se because he saw that it would bring the 
people many good things,” he says. “Now, 
thanks to investments made by the Pakistani 
government, 80 percent of the people of 
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Hunza have electricity, and almost all the 
households have water pipes with clean water 
coming through them. There are roads con- 
necting almost all the villages with the REH. 
There aré five high schools in Hunga and two 
intermediate colleges.” 

The mir takes a sip of Coca-Cola and 
soncrousty adds, “I, im my elected position, 
have given all of these things to my people, 
and, as heen our tradition, [ ask :nothing 
in return.” 


ERHAPS. But there are other sides to 
. the story. For one, the mir’s electri- 
cal and plumbing successes are said 
— tobe much exaggerated. Anda week 
or two after my talk with him [hear another 
view of the dynasty's traditional generosity 
from Mehboob Ali Khan, an urbane bank 
manager and former revolutionary. 

He leads me to the roof of his house; which 
is furnished with simple carpets called dari 





and with charpey, the ubiquitous rope becls 


of the subcontinent. He offers me tea and 
apples and hard-boiled eges. Overripe 
peaches thud ante the carpets from the trees 
that shade the rool. 

“Tt was in 1960 and I hac completed my 
education,” he recalis in the whisper of an 
old conspirator, “but I could not return to 
Hunza as long as it was being oppressed by 
that bloody mir. For you see, during the mir's 
time someone would call from the mountain- 
side, commanding first members of one cian, 
and then another, to quit their work right 
away and work the mir’s lands. We used to 
have to pay hima bribe of agoat or a bushel 
of wheat just to get permission to travel down 
to Gilzit. He used to take taxes from us as if 
he was sucking blood. 

“So T helped form the Hunza-Nagir Liber- 
ation Front. At the time, the mir was staying 
at the Inter-(Zontinental in Karachi, and I 
and the other members of the front gathered 
arcund him in the lobby of that very luxuri- 
ous hotel and insulted him for being cruel to 
our people. We spat betel nut juice on him 
also. So that when Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto annexed Hunza, we [elt nothing 
but great happiness.” 

Most Hunzakuts agree that they have been 
more successful than other communities 
along the KK. because they are better edu- 
cated, More than 90 percent of Hunzakut 
children today attend school, and a large 
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num ber goon to college: Until recently, when 
the Pakistani government began to introduce 
middle schools and high schools to the region, 
many Hunzakuts would travel downcountry, 
eqmetines to Gileit but more often to Rawal- 
mindi or Karachi, for further education 

Their respect for education is profound. | 
sme ins one evening as | walk through the 
tiny Dagmar at baltit with Deedar Aly and 
Parhatullah Gaig, the nattily dressed son of 








a local shopkeeper 

Suddenly a group of women clamber onto 
the road from a field of | Their eves 
flash with amusement at our encounter, and, 
unlike women elsewhere in rural Pakistan, 
they make no effort to avoid the curtows looks 
Of a male stranger. They recognize Deedar 
Aly, reverently kiss his 
small pale hand: he in turn politely kisses the 


bar ley 


ane) one In one hes 


place their lips have touched 

l assume itis his position as the son of a 
larce landowner of an important clan that in- 
spires this humble greeting, but Farhatullah 
Baig explains that it is because Deedar Aly 
used to teach at a government school, Ar 
cording to the only hierarchy resembling i 
“smurt people” (especially 
teachers) aire respected almost a5 much as 
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strong peopke or people who have proved 
themselves brave in battle 

“And also Deecar Aly has carried out 
aspinitual obligation,” Farhatullah Baig 
adds. “Education is éncouraged by the Aga 
Khan, [tia religious commitment for us to 
come back here and share our education 
with our people: And for that reason I am 
Shutlying engineering.” 


SLAM CAME TO THE REGION along the 

trade routes, and by the 1400s most of 
Hunza had converter. Today the over- 
. whelming majority of Hunzakut« ar 
Esmails, members of a eae sect of the Shiite 
comumMEnity; der, the Aga 
Bhan, 15 sanctioned bry his followers to be a 
descendant of the Prophet respec 
through his cousin and son-in-law Haz 
and therefore an tmam 
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Lon Khan's 
name evokes the image of (he present imams 


To many Westermers the 
father, the playboy Prince Aly Khan, who 
marred movie star Rita Hayworth 
in Hunza, however, that this 
image belies a long-held humanitarian com: 
fitment on his part. and that of his 
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unveiled Women irom the f 
showed, women in Hunza enjoy considerable 
rights. [tis even the forman, or spiritual 
directive, of the Aga Khan that if his fol- 
lowers have both a son and a dauchter ani 
Can educate only one, they should educate the 
daughter; the son, they say, will ahyavs find 
a way to look after himself. In Hunza, at 
largely proved to be the case. 
The Aga Ahan Eechucation Service began set- 


least, this Has 


ting up schools for girls nearly 50 years ago; 
schools for boys were nonexistent 

One evening in the fields above Haltit, | 
recognized the daughter of the owner of the 
hotel where [ was staying, She was wearing 
the uniform of the Aga Khan Academy, 
Which, tnauguratedin LOST, is the first 


Adorned tat a neckiace of Ciinere brads, a 
rhepherdes brightens drab surroundings, 
Aer frihionnlstyle fed bas been aien- 
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mena clothes or pick out splonters. 
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boarding school for girls in the Northern 
Areas. She was. busy pulling up grass bo feed 
her father's oxen before the sun diecl. Next to 
her, gigeling in-sisterly harmony, was her 
younger cousin 

Task the girls how many hours they work 
each day, and the older one replies, “Well, I 
finish school around two, and then I go home 
and have some lunch 
and a rest, then | come 
out bere about three 
and work until sunset, 
and then I go home ancl 
have dinner and help 
out at niv father’s hotel 
cleaning up or prepar- 
ing food for the for- 
eigners, then I study, 
and then! go tosleep.” 

Lines she fic! it cif- 
ficult to manage all 
these chores and alse 
to study? She giggles 
again. “Of course 
not.” T ask her if her 
cousin has the same 
scherlule, and she savs 
that her cousin does, 
but that her older sister 
is married and works 
in her husband's 
fields; “She didn't 
pass her matriculation 
exam,” she explaims. 

So she chose mar: 
riage instead of educa- 
bon and a career? “OL 
course not,” the older 
girl says. “Her hus- 
band and his family are 
saving money 50 that 
she can take her ma- 
triculation exam again 
and then go down to 
Rawalpindi and study to be a doctor.” 

There are now 175 Aga Khan Diamond 
Jubilee schools in Hunza and other parts of 
the Northern Areas. In the 1970s the present 
Aga Khan also began to introduce health care 
centers, which have significantly reduced TB 
atid dysentery, the principal causes of death 
in Hunza 20 veers ago, Anc in the 1980s. he 
introduced his most ambitious project, the 
Aga Khan Rural Support Programme. Since 
(G82 the project has sponsored the formation 
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Palace pet gets a treat from Rani Ata, 
wife of Mir Ghasanfar Ali Khan (right), 
whose elective office on the Northern Areas 
Ceunail carries more power than the mow 
ceremonial titie of mir. A boy in 1952 
(above), be stood beside bis firther, Mir 
Mohammed Jamal Khan, lat rufong mem- 
ber of leis dynasty. The father advanced 
the bigiway; the son bel pest bsila rowds to 
liek cf with dotant villages, 


of more than 2,000 local organizations that 
help train their members tn horticulture, ani- 
mal husbandry, marketing, and accounting. 
Like the KKH, these innovations are trans- 
forming Hunza. 

Of all the changes the highway has 
wrought, the biggest, everyone agrees, is 
the widespread use of money, 

Lam drinking tea ata 
newly opened hotel in 
Gulmit with Zafar 
Igbal, a handsome 
young man with a green 
Mao cap and a very 
straight spine. He 
returned to Hunza with 
a depree in commerce 
from the University of 
Karachi, and he has 
many plans: “I have 
jomed my older brother, 
who started up on 
Imprort-export business 
with China soon after 
the Khunjerab Pass was 
apened to the public in 
[oS6, he saves in impec- 
cable English. “My 
brother and [ take 
SeMrves and tea and cig- 
arettes into (China, and 
we take carpets and silk 
clothes back into Paki- 
stan. Before the KR-H 
the price of an ox was 
calculated in wheat. But 
now we are trading on a 
Big commercial scale, 
and we are trading 
for money. 

Positioned near the 
Karakoram silk routes, 
the Hunzakuts, of 
COUTSEe, Bre no strangers 
to commerce. “We have been carrying out 
trade with the Chinese for centuries,” 
Majahidullah Baig, the honorary wazir, or 
adviser to the mir, tells me. “We think of 
ourselves as the grandchildren of China be- 
cause the Chinese have alwavs been verv 
good to us. They made special trade agree- 
ments with us that they made with no other 
kingdom in the region. ‘They used to-send us 
erght-pound blocks of silver and their finest 
silk carpets and éexcellent heavy cooking pot; 
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inreturm, we would sencl them strong ropes 
mace from vak wool, and dried fruits and 
apricot seeds.” 

sitting cross-legeed on the throne of a 
al Kaltrt, 
out over the valley at 


centuries-old palace 
the mountain of Rakea- 
‘But selling things in China for cash 

that only the RELA has allowed! 


posh. 
is something 
ws to de.” 
Cine of the biggest sources of cash income 
in Hunza today is tourtsm. Since the Khun 
ab Pass opened, travelers have been com 
ne to Hinze in increasimg numbers; in 199] 
eae 40,000 foreign tourists passed through 


HANGES of this magnitude and 
saeed typically ieave a wake of 
shattered customs, but most o ; 
Hunza’s culture seems to be as 





hardy as its people. Vet the blessing of tour- 
mn is inevitably mixed, as [see on the night 


the shaman makes his preclictions for the 


High Road to Hunza 


[he WazIr Zazes 





Hunzakuts before an audience of Japanese 
Lourists 

‘The Japanese bave arrived before me at 
the Kisar Inn in the village of Altit, reachable 
only by mountain tracks busily afitx- 
Ing CAMETAS to tripods Local Coudren Sit ori 
the wall of the inn, the silhouette of the mir's 
medieval-looking castle etched a 
‘wening shy behind them 

The musicians begin—a beating of drums, 
and then the hollow plamt of a flute. After 
a crowd-pltasing sword dance, a small man 
id eves and tangled black hair darts 
out from behind the musicians: the children 
cry out excitedly. He is the bifan, or shaman, 
and he has come to learn the future from the 
faanes who live on the mountaintops. He 
leaps and canters in a circle. An assistant puts 
klong colortal silk coat on him; another 
hands him the seve ip. head of a goat 

The tourists gasp. Camera shutters snick 

¢ Lie DiLaun resumes fi dance, holding th 


Ls 


anit) are 


ainst the 


ff 
i 

E 
} 
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goats dnipping head to his mouth to drink 


the blood. He stops for a moment to inhale 
the lumes of burning gar, or juniper whiel 
crows only on those mourtaintops where 
fairies dwell, and begins to sing in a whiming, 
high-pitched voice. 

The old man sttting next to me interprets: 
“This bitan says that the people of Hunza are 
blessed because the Aga Khan will come soon 
to see them, and when he does, he will burld 
them a hospital.” The bitan inhales more gal 
and makes more predictions, bul the old man 
beside me advises me not to believe him 

"This bitan ts a fake,” he says. “He is 
making these things up as he goes along so 
the tourists will give him big tips.” How 
can vou tell? [ask him. He points to one 


Hieh Road to Hynre 





Kicking wp dust on the Alot polo aronnd, 
yong riders tans horses slice at a dail, 
Though many fields bave been conperted to 
Oner tees, Dolo Men a poder sport, 

In class, popils tackles English at a 
Grulit school. English and science, cays the 
Aga Khan, are “qiobal intelectual curren- 
cies.” Hunsaokets esteem fearning; many 
are bight sche! pradwatecs. 


i 


musician. “He's playing afufek, a flute you 
held vertically from your lips," he says. “If 
he were (he real thing, the musician would be 
playing a got, which isa flute you play hori- 
rontally from vour lips aod which is the only 
flute fain: tan hear,” 


HEN THERE ARE THE POETS, or 
rither the poet: Allamah Nasir 
al-Din Asis Huinzai He describes 
himself as “the first poet of the 
Burushaski language and also 0 relimious 
scholar.” Hes escorted by two young men 
who bow whenever he speaks to them 
Allamah Nasir Munzi tells me in grave 





Entish that he has spent 62 years research- 
ing the Burushaski language. It bas been dil- 
ficult because “Burushaski & not a recorded 
language, so there is no written history. And 
now, because of the RAH especially, the lan 
ruage & coming very much under the influ 
ence of English and Urdu. So my role, | feel 
is to preserve the language, and this I can do 
through poetry, by writing tt down.” 
Allamah Nasir Hunvai's face ights wp with 





Micwsure as he talks about his portry, as do 

these of most other Hunxakuts, who all seem 
io Possess at [east one Cassette of him reciing 
‘BULUShaskl 15 & languace wonder: 


fully-suited to poetry," he says. “There are 


his Verse 


0 tranny (easing ards, 30 many sweet 
words, 50 many mysterious words. For exam 
ple, the word tal can mean 40 many things: i 
kind of bird, the roof of vour mouth, @ grass 
in the fields, a birch tree, the cetling of a 
room, motionless water. How beautifully a 
word such a8 tal suits itsell to poetry, espe- 
cially poetry devoted to Gad,’ 

Aleo at risk are some of the more beneficial 
old ways. Under the mir minor disputes -with- 
ina Village were settled! by-an elder called an 
uyuet or by the mir's appomtee, the trangfa. 
Abdul Bari, the proprietor of the Geulmit 
Tournt Cottage, clanms to have been the 
principal trangia for all of upper Hunza 


lox 
in 
a 


He points toan antiquated black telephone, 
saying, “Under the mir, only the trangfa 
WHS permitted to own a telephone, and this 
was oy telephone. With this telephone | 
would contact the mir in central Hunzs 
and discuss with him important judicial 
matters.” 

W hat sort of judicial matters? 

“WEry STAVE Crimes. 

Suchas what? Murder? 

Abdul Bari is taken aback, “Qh no,” he 
says, a5 1f murder was unheard of in Hunza 
“That is the sort of misdeed that has been im- 
ported here from downcountry. In the times 
of the mir the sort of crimes Dused to have to 
judge were crimes such 25.4 Man receiving a 
blow to his arm or his face durme a personal 
dispute with another man. Since this was 





: oe 
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Exwberant taradcrs from Europe jolt along 
the Karakorum Highway to Rawal pina. 
The cack left inebimad bev tosrists—nearly 
40,000 of them mn 1091 —prorides 

Aunza’s people with an option tine tine 
traditions catnot: a ticket fo the meld. 


certainly the most serious of crimes, we 
would usually decide that he should get an 
ox or two; that is to say, if the victim had 
received one injury to the bead, then he 
should receive one ox from his tormentor as 
compensation, and if he had received two 
wounds to his head —or one wound to his 
head and one wound to his arm —then he 
should get two oxen; arms and heads, of 
course, being considered equally.” 

Abcul Bari pauses, shakes his head mdig- 
nantly, “But now our old efficient judicial 
system has been replaced with the ridiculous 
system of these bloody Pakistanis," he savs. 
“Under the mir’s system a-trangia used to 
be able to make a decision in five minutes; 
now it takes five months and costs alot of 
money in bribes to get things decided in 
fovernment courts,” 

UT SOME IMPROVEMENTS are wel- 
come. One evening I was walking 
with a friend along a dusty moun- 
tain path, As the light failed, my 
other senses sharpened: | smelled woodsmoke 
and heard the echo of a small flute and the 
chatter of glacier water tn the irrigation 
canals. On an especially tricky turn in the 
path we met two local boys. Dressed in jeans 
and sneakers and bright, troned shirts, they 
were trying to mancuver a wheelbarrow bear- 
inga TV anda VCR around us 

Because the Hunzakuts could not pick up 
Pakistani telewision signals, and there were 
no movie theaters, the bovs were on their way 
back to their village, where dozens of people 
were cagerly waiting for them. Later they 
would all sit down to watch an Indian film on 
video with singing and dancing and girls 
wearing saris in the rain. 

In the end, most Hunzakuts would proba- 
bly agree with Subedar Mir Hazar, a retired 
man in his 80s [ find harvesting potatos in 
his fleids above Aliabad. As he works his 
hancs in the soil, excuvating his crop, | ask 
him if the people of his. 2zeneration regret the 
changes that the KAA has brought 

He looks over his shoulder, grving me 
a stranue look, and I think that maybe he 
hasn't heard me, bul when I try to repeat the 
question, [ realize that the expression on his 
face means something else altogether 

“Regret them?” he says. “Are you being 
funny? The road is the best thing that ever 
happened to us.” ‘a 
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ESCORT IS AMERICAS 


PEOPLE LIKE GETTING THEIR 
MONEY'S WORTH. 


FOUR ESCORTS FOR THE SAME LOW PRICE-AND 
IT'S THOUSANDS LESS THAN THE LEADING IMPORTS. 
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EVERY 1994 FORD COMES — Its ea — wie ea 
WITH OUR ROADSIDE is America’s best-selling small HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM.” 


LAT anc has MIOne Pepe A FORD LATELY? 
Help ts only a toll-free call uvers’ tl SS 
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MRS. QUAIL INTRODUCED HER 
STUDENTS TO QUILTMAKING. 
THE REST IS HISTORY. 

















li students have a sense of belonging 





to history, they'll be more responsible 
participants in ite future 

That's always been Flarriet Wluail's 
ipproach to teaching her sixth-erade Soctal Studies class. 

Case in point, She introduced quiltmaking to her class as an expression of 
art and history, The class hecame so involved in both the quiltmaking and the 
history, it embarked on a remarkable classroom project: A quilt depicting the his- 
cory of South Dakota. 

Students with this type of appreciation for their heritage tend to become 
more involved citizens. 

More involved citizens are better citizens. 


The South Dakota Strate Fair, by the way, awarded the students’ quilt 


Stare Farm proudly awarded Harriet, who retired last year, its Good 


Neighbor Award, alone with $3,000 tor che Williams 


Middle ma Py T | MM OTUs, South Dak ita 


GOop 
: NEIGHBOR 
Bescon | AWARD 
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Digging Deep for 
Science and Education 


quire! rage seied Lino 
Cirable-Curnis (oclow ) when 

the read on article in which 
Llermentecd that Amercian Venue 
sters were Woelully lacking in Ben 
Srapiic SKUs. 

"ve niwavs loved geagraphy und 
rust had todo something to help 
bring it to life for kids,” 
determined Linda, a carcer profes- 
sinalin ihe travel wavcdustry 

From her comer of southwest 
litahe. Linda approached the Soci- 
ety with her desite to support our 
Education Foundiution. She oo 
Moke on arinuel gift of $3,004) 

It takes a committed person ta 
Offer that kind of support to the 
furthenne of ceopraphic knowledge 
In fect, Landa tone of some 14,000) 
individuals whose financial SLOprt 
kes the Society 6 research ane 


cchincainon PRR PTAs Tie Tie 






Rab Ss 


PDO POETS are Paine CT: 

LI, 5. schools are emphasizing reog 
miphy asa classroom subject, ana 
VounEeSsters are becoming mire 


aware than ever of then world 


person,” acts Linda, “T canao oy 
part this way, out of the snatiient, 
and snil oet that warm fuzzy feeling 
that Pm dome some good, 

“Klds necd to understand that 
among the world’s people we ane all 
very different, yel we are Very simi- 
lar, (aborraphy brings that home 

Contnbutions ike Linda's sup 
port @ broad range Of ccuicationa 
activities, while other gifts ind 
bequest’ from Society members and 
private donors ore aimed at specie 
ares of study 

For example, the estate of Helen 
Duplints in 1992 carmarked more 
than $800 000 for ihe Society's sup 
port.of oceanic research, Her gift 
is helping fund the work of marine 
noloerst Rikk G. Kvitek (right) 

Rikk works at Moss Landing 
Marne Laboratones on Cahiomiml s 
Monterey Bay. For several weeks 
each vear you Ul find hrm diving 
in Canada’s fred Barrow Strait, 
studying huge gouges dup inte the 
ecafleor by moving icebergs and 
buckling ice fielets 

“Tt looks like a bunch of bull 
dozer have been at Work cipeIng 





trenches down there.” he sove. The 


SCTApime bce Kallis shelifish and other 
creatures, but it also gets as a pli 
toIMming wp nutrient-rich sediment 
and giving fae to vast carpets of 
microscopic plant life 

“These neernofTe wrens are li 
chief source of food for walruses,; 
genie. and wholes in the Arctit 
save Rikk. “us our climate shows 


si2ns of changing, joc formation and 
movement are bound to be uffected. 
We need to yndermtiand the relation- 
shin between ice dougie and sei 
floor life, and what opact global 
Wining might have on it.” 

Rikk is in his second year of this 
ongomp study, working with & team 
of other scientists 

“Researcher bke me have to en 
out ond rase every dollar for cur 
stiches, It's. 200d to Know there ore 
people out there keeping this kind 
of WOTK alive, 

Thanks to the generosity of 
people lke Linda Orable-Curts and 
Helen Duplants, Socwety-fomnded 
researchers and educators will con 
bie to homine our world 


a ne 
Arttcd Mh, denis 
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To hear the editors of Motor Tree talk Ram makes a powerful state- 
about the new Dodge Ram ts to realize the ment when it comes to safety, too. 
sialyl A ity genic It has one sabety feature no hall- 

Ram to be ”...a new size pickup ever had before. A 

standard by which full- standard driver's airbag. There's 

size pickups will be also available four-wheel anti-lock 
judged.” And declared brakes. Along with high-strength 

Te © it"...a force with which steel door beams. And a daxen 
; ‘Sy to be reckoned.” Our other safety features. 

\. <a sentiments exactly. Theres no rube sayimg trucks 





Magnum series V-6, V-8 and 
Cummins Turbo Diesel engines wrote the 
hook on power. And with the new Ram's 


have to nde like rocks. That's 
why we gave our new Dodge Ram a new frame and 
Improved suspension travel. We just wouldn't hear of 
available Magnum V-10", they're getting two making a notmy pockup, erther, Fact is, we worked very 
cylinders better. To the tune of 450 |b ft of hard to make our new Rum a standard for quietness. 
torque and 300 horsepower. Sure, pickups have always been workhorses. Now 











We've provided an extra measure of protection, too - 
nang more extenor galvanized steel than any other 
full-size pickup on the road, and making substantial use 


they re a conventent place to 
conduct business. With an available 
center console between the front 








seats. Behind the seats, there's — | OE anti~chip materiaks. 

optional storage system. And back . maximum payload than other full-size pickups. Nat to 

in the bed, you'll hind a set of tie downs so well engineered, = mention the terrific amount of weight it carries... .with the 

they can suppon the weight of the entire truck. editors of “Matar Tred, 

a , r- | tie | | f : * 
x. 7 . = = ——., ioe fF = | mere 











DopGE RAM @¥) THE New DopcE 


i TO a ee 


For tll mere operation. sal AEE Tee aeoalichle dior archer. ieaps ane your oof belt far a tally affection airthag. C. 








Wherever The vacliestilillioesestbiemanth 
International Language >" 
Of Business Is Spoken, “ss 

Well MakeSure 


| ufo at LEME Tari Li ah (OTL Le t iLL hea 


You Don’t Miss A Word. sossesicsesinrncrieses 
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YOU'LL Love THE WAY WE FLY 





From Museums, Indian 
Remains Go Home 


Lorne in cedir boxes, the bones 
of 24 Northern Cheyenne re- 
tum to the Montana soil from 

which ther people were banished 
more than century ago, The farner- 
al procession, led by Janes Black 
Wolf, marks unother chapter in an 
OPO shOry Of Testitation: tac 
repalriation of Nave Amencan re- 
mains from the muscums where they 
hive been studied and displayed 
Mintof the 25 men, women, and 

children died at the hands of LU. 5. 
solchers near Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska, in January [R79. Two 
Velrs carer the nomadi¢ Norther 
Cheyenne had been forced to settio 
in Indian Territory, in présent-cay 

| QOklahonto. Discase-wracked, unia- 
milter with the land, and horesek, 
about 300) fed north. Then hunger 
drove some 140 to turn themselves 
in aft Fort Robinson, Ordered south 

| again, they balked; their leader, 














Moming Star (algo known as Dull MAPICS ARTHADTSOIUIC AL ARON WES, TEMA IEETST UT IO 
Kie), vowed that they would die Chevenne reservation in Montana. of bones and skulls, but tts.collec- 
rather than comply. Furious over Amy doctors gathered Indian tors hold 16,000 more. Some will 
low tations and intimidation, the remains to study skeletal diversity stay there because tnbal taboos bur 
Cheyenne broke out. Mounted, and the effects of modem weapons. dealing with the deod, 

better armed soidiers tracked the Many bones ended up in the Army Doving to Montana with the 
outrumbereal, thinly clad band Medical Museum, then were sent remains, the Northen Cheyenne 
across the snow, killing $4. News- to the Smithsoman Institution paused of Fort Robinson to offer 
fuiner secounts ind drawings (upper Undero 1989 law the Soithsoman’s prayers. Steve Brady, a tribal offi- 
fight) fueled un outery tha: led National Muscum of Satur) Ais- cial, roculis, “We told our ancestors 
to the creation of the forthem tory has returned nearly 2,000) sets that they Were 16 be taken home.” 


Planting the Seeds of Community 
lic Mac McArthur, o Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
hamemaker. had never cardened before she heard about 
a program called Winston Grows, Last year, with some of 
her neighbors, she learned to plant, water, weed—and harvest, 
Winston Grows begin after David Rice, an assistant city editor 
on the Winston-Salem Journal, read about community gardening 
program: in the Moy 1902 Nanosar GpoonarHit and thought, 
Why can't we do something like that here? He rounded up support 
from the garden club council, his publisher, and the state Exten- 
ston Service to help install vegetoble gardens in 11 city neighbor- 
hoods for residents ike Mrs. McArthur and Della Evans (left). 
The result’? “Delichogs'’” Mrs. McArthur exulted. “We ramed 60 
pounds of squish, as well 2s tomatoes —fresher and better vegeto- 
bles than | ‘no weed to.” To Rice, the benefits tncluded “binding 
cmmmurnity, eating bealthily, getting exercise. There was only one 
case of Vandalism: Somecane stole a squash. ~ 
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| F YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT 


CARS AND TRUCKS 


WILL BE LIKE IN DOOS 


TALK TQ SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO 


Uf Ford Motor Company, our poung designers belp keep os in teuro with the future; SHARING 
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Ren cave the mip to Sultan Selim | 
in: ESET: it came to light in Istanbul's 


lonkam Palace in 1Ya9 


Four U.S. Women 
Trek to the South Pole 


1 = : re i | i | 
RIYy-S6V00 OSVS Uf fee Me 


after they began, Ann Ban- 
croft and three other Ameri 
on women skied to the South Poe 
lanuary 14, 1993, “We pulled 
wf eds spond shoulter to shou 
HcT, and had ton dome tl. aa 
Rancron,. who. became tie firs 
WLI TATE tie irek ta orth P hins 
Phe former Minnesola teacher, 
pmember of Will Steger and Paul 
Scthorke soled expedition to the 
North Pole (GeoGRArHic, Septen 
ber 194), trained four vears for th 
Antarctic journey, which set off 
trom the southern edie of the 
Ronne lee Shell, Each (com mcr: 
her hailect 200) pounds of supplies 
on seven-foot shed: “Chor traming 
eave os the ability 
to mike wood decisions,” Kancroft 


savs. “Aut nother nature calls th 


no eapenend 


Delave coused by bad weath 
eT and Wines fed-to supply anort 
mes. Laev cogsiwe;©re lecvaciuast mit 
hwo members so the other two could 
Conte across the continent is 
onginilly slanned but chose to end 
the trek at the Pole os a team 
During taining the women had 
i 


focused on dealing openly with thi 





ow poms that come from facing icy 


winds and temperatures down fo 


A Turkish Portrait of btained ¢ map drawn by Cotum- mites 45°F. “When vou can talk 
the World in 1413 bus. One note describes how “ao ¢hout a problem and burst mio tears 


a oe ide his name wis without ite ite an el Cy | ree = i like 
his remnant of a full map of Colombe,” pestered the Spanish owimp, the others can belp you out 
the known world survives i king for shins fit” Banerott sa 
ine of Lhe @arvest denictions 4, | TI : 


ofthe knowl dpe nT. OL Lie LasmMaeon Creo: 
Vapes of discovery, Drawn ona tures, Pin BR 
garele bide in 1515, tt came nat ieetched contempc- 
from Portigad or Span bot from the tart Veasets, | 
hand of a Turkish manne. mean amd Afric 
Piri Rets, o Ga Lip li-borm navies PULSES. Peete 
lor who sailed when the Cittoman monkevs. on el 
Empite was flesing its naval musels Chant, and sn 
drew the West Indies and the coasts h. H 
if South Americs. Europe, anc nvers of South 
Afnich based Of Lhe Teor of oth ATHCTICS and the 
ers, Motes State inet he find used islands of Hisnan 


data gleaned on Cotumbus's vov- bola, Tromcacd, and 
ages: he even claimed that he hai Muerto Ric Pir 





Valiondi (ns erapAr , Ware nH Tod 


“We need to take care of the forest and the things that live here” 


{ 


Out here, you understa nd that the forest is more than just trees. And that 


saring for the wildlife that lives here is important. lo al! of us. My company, 





sl; tL! on Pant 4 2ar tte an ( aa 
JEEVES Lihat, AD Were GOs SOMeUIINE aApOUL 1. We Way 


Geordia- Facil, 





‘5 with al plan we ve der eloped to protect the Red Cockaded Wood pec ber 
Were finding nesting sites, then creating sate areas around them. Areas we'll 


j 1. ite oe 1 a) ee 
weave U ndishy rhed. ust uO) make Sure the birds will always 





Se he = ow. Po tia 
ve d nla ta lin E 
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and thrive. | hal makes me feel dood abou! the work | do. And ahou! the 





i ricdy RA cyce iuccet eae ls 
company | work for, Carlton White, Fores! >pecialist. 
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“ational Trail to Recall 
Civil Rights Marches 
na Sundayin March 1965; 25 
Vear-cldcvi| rents actives! 
John : 
out of Selma. Alibatna, bound for 
the state capital of Montgomen 
They Wére protesting southern, prac 
tices such os literacy tests. poll tax- 
et, and mtimidahon that kept black 
ire front exercising the night to 
vote. Atthe Erimond Pettus Bridge. 
state troopers barred the way 


| | mal Loum a - 
Lewis Jed 300) marchers 


They started beating us, passing 
us, tramping us—forced us all the 
way back through downtown Sel- 
ma.” ews recalls. Injured and 
hosprtal-bound, be called tor federal 
Probe Cho 

Two weeks later Lewis, with the 
Reverond Martin Lother King, J! 
and 3 0M other demonstrators, be 
fan the 4-mile march inom Scima 
to Montzomery. “Bloody Sunday” 
und the subsequent “holy march” 
Lewis 3 Worns— 
siitted the 
nition. Five 
months beater 
Coneress 
puismd the Vot- 
ine Ruaehts Act 

Now Jolin Lewes, in 
his fourth term a4 @ Georgia con- 
pressmiin, bas introduecd a ball to 
comimencrate the tinches with a 
Butte!) Park Service matical ns 
terks trl. Along the mute, markers 
would identify the church that 
scTved @5 March headquarters, scv- 
eral campsites, ond the place men 
Lowndcenoro where Wicd Lawtto, i 
white civil mghts worker, was fatally 
shot. Emblematic of the changes 


irhce | ip 







Scima § civ Gouna 
today has a biack mapority 
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Common Fish Fossils, 
Uncommon Preservation 


nthe northicast Brazilian state mo 
Cocnra, cabeite nodes are so 
common they go into read 
paving. But to-scicntats they ure a 
treasure —viclding same of the bes 
preserved fish fossils ever lound 
In 100-millton-veur-old speci- 
Hens, eves, gills, and muscles are 
visible, blood cells 


Scen Under the 


can be 


mcriscope, 24s Philip Wilby, a 
geolomet af the Cpen Unversity in 
Milton Keynes, England. Prmtive 
bony fishes like this Nofeiapy brama 
make up most of the fossils 

Ceark wis under the ocean durine 
ihe Cretaceous period, When dead 
fish sank to the seafloor, phosphates 
turmmed the carcasses to-stone ins 
few davs, béelore decay deatroved 
ihe soft tresue 


Wehr corr Gengrapiric, March 704 











Echoes of Bhutan 
ona Texas Campus 


be buildines beneath the 

mountain evoke the anch- 

tectiral heritage ofthe ima 
Lavan nation of Bhutan. But these 
stracturcs sit on the campus of the 
Larveraty of Texas ot El Paso 
“Tt happened thanks to the Gpo- 
GRAPHIC, says Diana Natalicro, the 
Lumiversitv s president, 

In 1916 fire ruited the mn -ounti- 
Ing of what was then the Texas State 
School of Mines and Metallurg. 
Kithleen Worrell, wife 
school’s dean, tecalled an SY-pagy 
Lori 1914 GnoGcRArAl 
“(Castles in the Air: Experiences and 
lourneys in Unknown Bhutan,” She 
sugested adapting Bhutun's anchi 
WG Itt Hien indented win- 
dices. massive ark-bancded wills 
Fer husband 
dgrecd. Since then most a 
the campios's 65 structures 
nave been desned to re- 
Call the sencoity cf Bhutsa 
Nese 

tesides giving the cam- 
nus a coherent sivle, the 
builiines are educational 
‘For our bi 
tea Window On of part of 
the world they know little 
ihout,” Naitalicic o 
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Adding Vitamin E to Pro Plan Pet Foods 
Because Pro Plan carcs about Is a Natural. And mobail, Pre Pian tests mi 
the quality of our ingredicnts, died artifical cofors ce fevers 


we add Vitemin E io naturally preserve thee Inn Of cur cxcrntional pet foods We car! 

poisiness, freshness an Maver of every (4 fully sclect al ofour ingrabents—which inclode 

bag of per food we muke Virumin E helps rel Glucken am noe or neal turkey and barks 

preserve Pro Plan's 2nett tite, so pour pet ves | Which is why the adelition of Vitamin B to all 
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Taiwan 

Regarding the description of Taiwan in the 
November 1993 issue, my wife and | traveled 
around the island recently and saw firsthand how 
bad an environmental disaster it ts. Mountains 
were turned into farmland and were planted with 
fruit trees, despite their sieep slopes. Rivers. were 
Alled with stinky things with disgusting colors. The 
government is spending more money but with little 
result, [he mam problems are government cormrup- 
honand people's unawareness of the current situa- 
tion or of possible solutions. Their news media 
have failed entirely to bring these to public 
uttentremn. 





Fenc-Y anc-Kuo 
Denver, Colorada 


[ts true that without Amercun economic and mil- 
itary aid in the 1950s and "fls Tatwan would nat 
have become an economic powerhouse. However, 
economic and military aid alone did not create o 
democratic Taiwan. That was largely due to Amet- 
ican universities educating Taiwanese graduate 
students. The best examples are President Lee (a 
Cormell Ph. D.). Pome Minter Lien (a University 
of Chicago Ph.D.), and the majority af cabinet 
ministers, who also have advanced degrees from 
the Lintted States: These leaders together with 
tens of thousands of LU, S.-educated civilians have 
brought real democracy to Taran. 
Hose Y, YAS 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The article says that #5 percent of the people of 
Taiwan are descendants of Chinese from Fujian 
Province and elsewhere along the China coast. 
The “elsewhere” included Guangdong Province, 
and about three million peapie from there speak 
the Hakka dialect at home, The majority of 
Hakkanese live around Hsinchu Soence-Based 
Industrial Park. Taiwan's Silica Valley. 
Kue-Wu Huane 
frving, Texas 


The latest manifestation of mereased democracy 
a popular demand for UN membership for Tat- 
wan. The KMT [Nationalist Party] government, 
which has agreed to make UN membership a top 
priority, still claims to represent China, Mongolia, 
and Tibet as well as Taiwan—a position that has 
cost Taiwan dearly. Currently the government his 
diplomatic relations with only 29 countries, the 


most powerful being South Africa. Grassroots 

groups and the oppositian Democratic Progressive 

Party are advocating UNS membership for Taiwan 

alone. Mainland China has actively opposed any 
form of LIS membership for Taiwan. 

Ronn Heer 

Asia Resource Center 

Washington, 0. ©. 


The endangered wildlife species of the world have 
little reason to celebrate Tarwan's prosperity. Tai- 
wan ié.a global clearinghouse for tiger bones, rhino 
hams, bear galibladders, leopard skins, live baby 
orangutans, even skins of the giant panda. If it's 
rare and endangered, it’s probably for sale on the 
streets of Tarwan. 
Wituiam B, HUTCHINS 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Having lived for the past 12 years in Wushe, Tai- 
won, Twas delighted to see the faces of fnends 
(pages 22-3). They are neither moinlanders nor 
Tarwanese, but indigenous Atayval tribespeopic. 
Fr. Paut Durry, MM. 
Marvinoll Fathers and Broshers 
Chicage, filineis 
You captured the beauty and majesty of my first 
Alaska home, Old Harbor, with sensitivity and 
generosity. While scholars debate exactly how 
many indipenous people lived in the archipelago at 
the time of contact, it is clear that the Baranov 
regime (1791-1818) decimated the region, Hut not 
all Alutig died, Many were drafted into company 
service and shipped off to the Kurils, ihe Pribilofs, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Alaska mainland, and 
the Califorma coast. Thanks to the efforts.of Rus- 
sian Orthodox missionaries, they became bilingual 
and literate and were able to assume manage- 
ment positions within the colonial administration. 
They ran the schools, churches, stores, trading 
posts, and shipyards. Some became explorers and 
Military leaders. We have yel to match that educa- 
tional record today. 
THE REVEREND De. MicHakcl J. OLeKSa 
Addlavke Heritage Pourdaricn 
Juneau, Alaska 
The good fortune of the Desiree C. in the Togiak 
herning roe fishery isan exception. I participated in 
the 1992 operation as acrewman on my son's boat, 
Lyax, After reaching the fishing grounds, we, 
along with perhaps 500 other vessels, lay idle for 
two weeks. When the fish finally arrived, a 20- 
minute scine-boat fishing scason was permitted. 
We captured a school of 200) to 300) tons but found 
our fish had spawned and were worthless. After 
releasing the school unharmed, we beal ashow, cis- 
ippointed retreat to Kodiak while contemplating 
the wisdom of such a costly gamble the next year. 
GerRAtp M. Rew 
Harbor, Oregon 
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My son and [ were two of the 90 winners who par- 
ticipated in Kodiak’s 1992 bear-viewing program. 
“Lifetime thrill” is hardly an adequate tenn. 
There are no words for the sense of privilege al 
being allowed to share their home with such mag- 
nificent beings. We “met” all the bears mentioned 
aod had our own close encounter with Gloria. She 
brought her cubs toward our viewing platlorm 
within three yards of my fect before detouring. 
The next day the platform edges sported some 
large teeth marks. | 
GRETCHEN M. FRENCH 
Desert Hot Springs, California 
The Red Sea 
J greatly enjoyed David Doubiiet’s article ~The 
Desert Sea.” Having wanted to. scuba dive in that 
location, | found myself captivated by the exqui- 
site scenery and enlightening text. The photo- 
graphs of the hawksbill turtle and school of glassy 
sweepers deserve special commendation. | am 
now planning a trip there in 1994! 
JOHN KRORSTAD 
Trondheim, Norway 
The Olmec 
To George Stuart's excellent summary of Olmec 
studies I would add mention of two kev scholars — 
the late Philip Drucker and Robert F. Heizer. 
Drucker published on Olmec art and cerumics. 
Drucker and Heizer, sponsored in part by the 
National Geographic Society in 1953, made most 
of the key discoveries at La Venta, including the 
figurines on page I(7, Fh casanti: dinavan 
Texas Archeological Research Laberactory 
University of Texas 
Ausan, Texas 
Nowhere are ‘we told how the huge heads were 
carved, Basalt, greenstone, and similar rocks are 
very hard. The Olmec had no steel; copper proba- 
bly, bronze possibly, but neither would scratch 
basalt and greenstone. 
Mui MAncHER 
OWahoma City, Oklaheartna 
The. Olmec had no metal fools, They fashioned 
implemnenia from quartz, flint, and other stone to 
produce their monumental sculpture. 
Many thanks for the informative report “Bird of 
White Waters” by Douglas H. Chadwick and won- 
derful photographs by Bates Littlehales in the 
November issuc. When we moved to cur home on 
the Sandy River near Mount Hood 16 years ago. 
we found and identified a-smal! group of ducks as 
harlequins. We have a rock bar in front of our 
home where we have watched these demure little 
ducks perform their mating mtuals, swing into 
action to chase male rivals away, and endure the 
antics of their young. We have eagerly awarted the 
arrival in late March or early April of ourtive little 


friends, and they have never failed to return. Our 
harlequins will be cven more special to os now. 
PAT SCHAFFER 
Zigzag, Oregon 
The caption for the photo of the drake having a 
wite run through his nostrils to secure o plastic tag 
(pages 128-9) claims “the tags don’t hurt.” Though 
the drake may not bleed to death of suffocate. he 
will suffer irritation to the soft tissue of his nostrils 
and bill. The bills are actually bony frames covered 
by sett membranes, which onze blood when cut, 
I've hand-raised ducks for 20) years. Many will 
allow their bills to be lightly touched; only one 
drake in my current flock enjoys having his hill 
gently scratched, All of them will, when picked up 
in cold weather, root their bills inside my collar or 
jacket hood and sigh gustily. This is notaffection; 
the opportunistic rascals are just warming their 
cold wet noses, Duck bills may look like plastic, 
but they do have surprising sensitivity, and nostril 
tageing of waterfowl! must be stapped. 
M.D. Guinan 
Jackson, Tennesse 
After five years of tagging harlequin ducks, experts 
have found no evidence of inniaton or injury to the 
extremely tough bill of this species. 
Other readers may be #5 delighted as | was to |Jeamn 
that Parks Canada has closed the Maligne River in 
Jasper National Park to all human traffic fom May 
ito July | each year 50 that harlequin ducks can 
breed in peace, The park service deserves recogni- 
Han and support for this tough stance, especially as 
it has not been welcomed by all human users of this 
popular white-water river, | 
JexemY BAUMBACH 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
Geographica 
Imagine my surprise upon opening mv November 
issue to Geographica and seeing a picture of Kevin 
Dust, a Crow Indian from squthern Montana, ina 
T-shirt from Reggae Sunsplash, our annual sum- 
ther music festival in Kingston. His braids even re- 
sembled our Rastafarians’ [truly sasmall world, 
GRETCHEN ROE 
‘Ocho Mies, Jamaica 
[was surprised to find the reference in the Novem- 
ber Geographica to cavesin Ajanta, India, as “bal 
infested.” The use of such negatively charged lan- 
euage. while postibly unintentional, only serves to 
promote the poor image most people have of these 
beneficial mammals. Why is it that we refer to 
areas inhabited by small animals— insects, siakes,; 
and bats—as “infested”! Nobody has ever called 
the Serengeti Plain “wildebeest infested,” 
Jes NIFER SHTELDS 
Maumee, Oe 


ener should be addressed fo FORUM, Mafional 
Geosraphic Magazine, Box 37445, Withington, D.C. 
DUS FR, one! wheels tncile the wenuler's address 
and reflephone number. Norall letters cart be wre. 
Phos that are will often be edited and exeerpiesd. 
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For the price of a stamp, you can get the latest edition of 
the federal government's free Consumer Information 
Catalog listing more than 200 free or low-cost govern- 

ment publications on topics such as federal benefits, jobs, health, 

housing, education, cars, and much more, Qur booklets will help you save money, make 
money, and spend it.a litte more wisely. 

So stamp out ignorance, and write today for the latest tree Catalog. Send your name and 


aciciress to: —_— 
Consumer Information Center 


Department 5B 
Pueblo, Colorado 81004 


LS. General Services Administration 


A publicservice of this publicabon and the Conumer Infomation Center of the U5, General Services Administration. 
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[t's not surprising that people have been 
| trading in cars forthe own & Country minivan. 
What’ surprising is which cars. 




















Some cars may offer more Diver and 


SOT 29s May cost bess. OT passcngersige 





only with Corolla do you get the 
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comes with its Toyota heriteer are ventilated front cise 





it GUeL 1S COMSHeTed-a nwasure brakes with available Amt an 


Ol cya ina car, iS ie wit wher ik Ake “Sweterh 









Corot ais BSC LI) a Pep bor LBS). Cotolias air bag system even has 


a Ate a8 the strome, Silent tre. bes eclcl-olated electrical connectors, Met 1s 
|g a hi i tl | om | | lt i lil i | 1 | t "hs I 


unibedy constriction not only imprwes 


Lo Impress. but tor longer lite and 
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rigidity and reduces weieht but it alan 
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Impressive 


helps minimize noise.aind vibration. Corolla’s quiet 
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More 
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[he aoal was to make the best possible car at an 





ride and smoothness are enhanced ewen further hy tfifordable pris, The nesult was Corolla, Ancl for over 


stTleeically: Diao sound msulalicn sheets of haenhehve vears it has been a benchmark of quality 
Pa [ | 
asphalt and steel covered with a in America. Thats impressive 


laver ol heat-hardened Call -Ad0-GO-TLAWOTA 
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lillirel CNEINne Treo Your nearest hoyeia Dealer 
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Remember being a kid and coming in the door with ditt on your pants and mud on 
your shoes? Man, oh, man. were you in trouble. Enter the all-new 1994 GMC Sonoma 
Highrider. You're in trouble again 

The new Highrider package is designed to handle the kind of trouble you'll find off-road, 


lt comes with 46mm Bilstein gas-charged shocks and 15" wheels. You sit high. Look 
pon dd. Ride smooth, (Firm, but smooth.) Anc with jes available 105 HP Enhanced Vortex 
V6: Highnider is more powerlul than anything in its class: Combine all that with standard 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes and its in a class by itsel But don't take our werd for it, Call 
L800-GMC-TRUCK for the name of a dealer and go for a ride. [t's no trouble. 
, ated Tacenwks Of (seneral Morr Corporation 
OFFICIAL SPONSOR =S 
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Life Cycles of the 
Cold and Famuished 


cir to extremes. this emperor 
neneuin chick survived what 
common sense would label 
mpossible, From the open sea, is 
mother and other emperors walk 
Ems thie see toe to ther thon 


roikeres, Aa the long tare Wintes 





mpproaches, cach female lays a sin 
ge cee directly on the ice 
A special three-hour-long 
EXPLORER show hosted by Sa 
David Attenborough and eopro- 
duced with the BRC, “Life in the 
Freezer’ Offers an unprecedented 
LOOK AT inns fiving through the 
eescrs dine trials of Antarctica 
lo Batch and proicct 2 mew lite 
there demands excephonal dedica 
Hon, 2s [hie make emperor proves 
[he mother retreats to the secu t 
feed. but he tncubates the ceg for 
two months. Expectant fathers 
hiucelle Lee ther bv ihe hundreds 
enduring hurncane-force winds and 
temperatures as low as mus /U'F, 
When the ferrules return at hatch 
inet time. they bring food — but onl 
for the chicks, [ho malts job oj 
iicwbatne 4 finshed, Aww, all but 
flarved, (hey Msl Whidiec perhaps a 
a nclri cl im IES DF Tere ti ine Ope [ 
oven. The chicks fledee in the 
Spring... Which Increases their charioe 
of survival 
As the film reveals, there much 
more to Antarctica than penguins As 
parents. Filming the teeming sea lif 
lemTianicd Tupeed Temole video 
cimons and tough human civers.. 
“The divers did erent things under 
the tcc im the middle of winter and 
the high seas, saves Attenborough 
In one dangerous sequence it diver 
ove Ss Wah a ted part sCHii—A heTce 
procarioy © at huniZ Po nruins 
From humpback whales io 
chen~dwelling intect, “Lite in the 
Preerer presents an mtonishine 
WOTI apart, where Mans WI 


wavs be oot of their clement 





“Life i the Preecer” airy Muaruagr, 
Warck Jd, offs pom ET, ona 
ppecial presentation of EXPLORER, 
TAS Supersiafion. 


RAIN GEAR. 


ywhere. The slippery kind, Thats 
cu've eet | Hociears. all- 
tidtned has an advanced 
epegrocve Aquat hannet ” that 
S Water away al more than 
i@allon a second, Leaving you 
cure and in contro! of the situation 


With i aires 


a i 5 rea aoe i a | 
wipear wp for inclement weather Lip Lda 


Only tram Gocwlyved 


rHE BES rIRES IN THE WORLD HAVE 
SOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 
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Sper are few places on earth 
where you can literally come face 
to face with ancient civilization, 
like this priceless Anasazi picto- 
eraph at Grand Gulch, It's a living 
record of a culture that existed 
trom 1 ALD. to the 1300's, What 
the “Ancient Ones” left was a 
remarkable history book etched in 
stone. Utah is literally covered 
with historical and archeological 
treasures for you to explore. But 


these fragile remnants of the past 


as, j= cy fy We Fig io Pee eres 1B , 
==) Indien fo Avi. Sein Butidel Aavetl j= 


stand mostly unprotected, at the 
mercy of those who visit. Please 


come share our rich past, and help 


us preserve IL. Our “Minimum 
Impact Guide” will help you enjoy 


Utah, without leaving a trace of 


your visit, We'll send it-alone 
with a free travel planner. |ust 
call 1-800-Utah-Fun, or write 
Utah Travel Council, Council 
Hall/Capitol Hill, Dept. HL79, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
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(California Comeback for Blue Whales 


see a blie whale gliding through the Pacihe— 

ance jmure sight—is no longer.so unusual, The 

larcest animals that ever ived, wo to 100 feet and 
160 tons, were hunted nearly to extimchon by the 1940s. 
Kulling blue whales was banned mn 1967, Out them recoy 
ery seemed slow. Only S00 remamed off the Cahforma 
obast, according tou 19 /9-] 980 survey, Now Tescarene4rs 
are Tinding remarkable numbers of the whates in €aki 
forma waters—al least | 000. and possibly twee that 

he increase showed upin 4 YY) study, “its rot 

physically possible for these whales to have reproduced 
that fast,” save bhologer John Calambokicdis. “T think 
this population iS far larger than anyone suspected, amt! 
is more concentrated.” His estimate of | 00 wu based 
on his own individual identifications: he telle blue 
whales apart by distinctive patches of motticd skin on 
their backs. He ond Jay Borhow of the National Marine 
Pishenes Service, who bebeves the whales Lay Tuber 


more than 2 U0) directed a three-month survey baat 


VEO LO Rep a more aocUrate Census 
Hit Caleambokidis warns that m other areas where 
hive whales were heavy 1 hunted, soch os off Alnskn & 


leiutith Telancds. “siehtines are still very mare.” 


Space Advertising Doesn't Sell on Earth 


notion to commeniahze the heavens has gone 
over like a lead balloon. Last pear a Georgia 
COMPLY Plinned to Wunch a pup) inflatable 
hilbourd alone with scientific experiments. “A. platform 
would have catnéd ocone-measuring instruments and 
the ehiy relective Sacre panel 204) miles above the 
earth. The panel would have displayed o giant symbol 
that alee would appear on sponsor’ products. 
Enviroamen- 
tales ancl astro 
omers went 
hallistic, and tiv 
members. of Con 
gress iIntresiuced 
legisiaticen that 
wold probit 
the launching of 
such commercial 
crsgays 
A StroOncMTe4rs 
ta a sky full of 
Sch Ventures 
would imtertere 
with their tele- 
scopes, “Resides 
Lwouldnt want to be looking at a beautiful sunset and 
soe thr man-made thing flashing by,” says Peter Boyce 
of the Amencan Astronomical Socety. Amid the furor 
the company shelved tts idea 
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MERCURY VILLAGER [t's true WOU comperiiors would Breathe a Int 
that the competition may not be all that easier if you didnt know about Villager’s 
excited abour the overwhelming success Innovative s idling t rear sear that casily moves 


of the Mercury Villager OMsard bo provide extra carvo space ir 






Ader all it isthe only broncwhee! Villager's innovative 
aT Fe ener oe... giiding fea seat mci 
drive, V-6 powered munivan thar gives you forward int seconds 


‘ for carr ca 
the ST eth qe [ Tf ie Ceyg fi wtan a Cay ite Penn wahle trridile 
ps me SIs hs | 


handling of a Mercury meer carpe spac 


. tPF ti 4 oe ogo \ P =. = a a ‘ als Jee "es . Sele | iar Te be — 
Maui Willaters Smmngard o9rive: Sicle art Ay METELIPY MINIVAN rca an Ordinary minivan 


SOU VOU Want-to kKnorA tice mB Ou 


ancl four-wheel anti-lock brkes ovuilahle 


i nicl Rev ICes. Chiry SvVStem the Mercury Villager. We SLUPREST VO take Il 


| ite im! Dt fo ag i ri | E Li 


fora test drive or call 1 800 440-8558 
Arie 


thelower HMWERCURY 


rient-hanc 
af ALL THIS AND THE QUALI 
COMET. Or A MERCURY 
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Proboscis Monkevs Lose 


Ground to Loggers 


A { r = 
pred and famed for thei 


| i 4 LI 
POE Se PDUs eS 
Pronoscs monkeys lve 


only in Borneo’s fore 


I 


shot in the lee 


flown to the Bronx 4, where 
he roooverca 
Proboscis monkeys total only 
few thowsand and ane rapidly 
losing their habitat. They dwell 
in-trees near large rivers 
[het anime areas where people 
settle and where timber compen 
hier Olten ise Lei crpe4ru- 
Hons. In the Malaysian state 
f Sabah many of the monkeys 
live along the Kinabatungan 
River m an area Proposed ae 8 
wildlife sanctuary. The forest 
there wis cut 
Ot palms could be planted 
“low loggers have begun ille- 


fcMing OLN ees neal 
Lhe monke4 peg a Heele tana 
Lie Monee Gave hitte hes 
of humans. thanks (6 thei 


i hunter. rescurd 


and treated by wildlife officials, 


tow YOCUTS MEO Bi 


ass. There t 


ace several threats. This male wis 





Almanac 


recent comiact with 
reiecarcnern. Such 
HDeDeSS bs an attrac 
HOt bo fore vit 
tors. who are able 

to fet close to these 
wondenul primaics 
without alarming 
them. Revenue from 
SCOR MINN Muy Sup 
Par Cash Tom 


cl palin. 


A Glowing 
Success: Using 
Algae as 
Purtfiers 
f effluent chis- 
Cnuirecd mio rv 
re OT) See AEC 
mints after ireativent 
‘till Conia excess 
NUtricnts, the were 
nourished by the nu- 
thicnts wil) explode 
nte wn alveal bloom 
When the organism 
decay, they rob the water of oxygen 
suffocating aguatic life: some olgoe 
can even Ge bowic 
Researchers 24 
called Biotechna have tumed this 
dea around, Ala testment plant 
ncor Sottinetiom they use algae to 
remove those wiwanted nutrients 
from sewapge-Defore if can Become 


sol luton 


LRotesh oo npany 

















“We re pint dome winit mitiure 
dics —Dut we re controlling it, sav 
Steohen Skill (lower left), sil 
howetied aguinet o speci) tank 
called a Biocoil, which he and col 
league Lee Robinson developed 
interror tights stimulate the growth 
of thiorefia aleae —the Propect’s 
suner scavengers. [The algae femove 
Yo PeToent of The aM Mona und 
mitt. imc) Mi! 


This Bic 


HTL 


SEL TMs 
Perse the Dis tes. 


OO Tada! Processes the 


hy bSTe Wj Fad 


sewage generated by a town of 
about 2S) people. Excess alpaec 
that result champ obiginely together 
Tires and Can be old 


as animal feed—or cven burned ino 
MIwer plant to pencrate 


LO Sash 
CJC 


Giving New Zealand's 
Alien Wasps the Sting 


’ ‘| ae 
ie “we had to chose schools 


bocause of the donee 
. We've hid logeere walk 
off the jh,” Sct says researcher Eri 
. ho see KS to alleviate itt 


SCT, 








AORN Ss severe Wap inicstation 

Two European weak? speqes), the 
German wasp (above) and the com- 
mon Wasp, were Accidentally intra- 
duced year ago nto Wew Aealand, 
which had few problem warts — and 
no wasp predators. [he invacers 
have thus multiplied unchecked, 
Impenling outcoormen and de- 
SOVIne Winkmikers grapes. Sour 
of Landcare Research New /ealand 
Ltd, has fitupon a new wien bat— 
gardine-based cat food laced with 
pesticide. Dispensed fram 4 pet- 
proof bait station, the poison tikes 
three days to kill, allowing worker 
Wasps to neturn te the nest-and feed 
the bait to thei friends 
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“I recommend WALTHAM FORMULA" Diets 
because they give pets all the taste they want, 


with all the nutrition they need.” | 
Dy Se em 


Petiare Vencrinary Hospital. 
Sinita Rosa, Colifiernia 























I 6 TOL Cray juesbaio Teuty a preTelarhh pe 
fora thud sis 1S fill of nutrients. Heras 
nutriiois food won't do gy ood Wyott 
fast che) Re We Gel id wo eal 
Thats why more and mre waleringersuns 
ire switching i WALTHAM PORML'LA 
Diets fie Des ar] Cats 

Foch WALTHAM FORMULA® [het pro 
vides 100%, complete and balanced muti 
Hon, And cach WALTHAM FORMULA” Diet 
Hits. Pee beste teste iniwer | Drees "| 
claves ind wide wartety of cats. Since they 
Weed Hines ire vole pal will, bow 

WALTHAM PORMDLA® Diets, from 
the people who tee) over one third 
of the work's pats.” WALTHAM 
FORMULAS Theis come in a range of 
Hicks anid siaes. Wow availible only a 


Vor veterinarian or loc) pet store. 
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THIS CAGE ISN'T 
ENDANGERED SP 
IT'S FOR THOSE 
ENDANGER 


Srugging 6 8 universe! scourge. The smuggling 
a! drugs. arms and endangerad animale i = terrible 
furden on the law antancemeant authorities of meery 
nation on Garin 

Tie trafficking & eengietizeted apeetios. ts. pertacular- 
jy troghlasome: Fortunately, some: nations. such as the 
Repubbe of Ching on Taman (AG), are making Siro 
DY Ores mcpaitest fOLSeh ol armani on ihe endangers 
apace Wet, From January 1 lo Sepiember 30, 1883, 
ROX: cusioms euthorties untoverad 114 weldiife 
pics smuggling ¢ase6. From Janusry 1922 fo 
Aiovermber 1903, 188 petsons wore priedciied for weds 
Hon ef the Willette Covisenrvoation Law and 176 yin 
were conviciead, The AOC will corviinue to work with fhe 
international community lo protect erncangersd soeecurs 
i has elso won the suppor of the Chanase medicine 
community on Taiwan, wine han agreed mot io ere 
Sich Made WAIN Dy products of anieengered species 

Mowing dacisivety io-sigmp Gul smugqgeng. ara 
eraficnte markets af home, the PO on Tarwan is 
setting. a good aaample by doing more ayn it ehere bo 
ensure a safer world for such animals a8 tigers, mines 
And oapharen, 

Saving animals trem extinction is something we 
al) care aio Toagettar, wo con make ihe amuggieng 
of andantgeed species ewitinel, 50 66 pour mart Avold 
products made fom eedanjeed species! 
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A Nation of 
Readers... 


Want to read more? 


Talk less. 
Keep a book 
in your briefcase, 
by your bed. 
Get up 
15 minutes early. 
Read a new poem 
aloud each night 
before dinner. 
Can't sleep? 

















Read. 

Turn. off the tube. 
Tune into books. 
Expand your 
horizons. 
Read for fun. 
Read for 
information. 
Use your library. 


A Nation of 
Libraries. 


“Tl | 


Don't count sheep. 


Flatten your | 
stomach with 
Coy uthles byte .« 


j0-day 
_ in-home 
| a trial! 
| 
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ny lanching vou can walk away through Momeilia ftar bis first {iin 
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K.. WASSTE, @ LI. S. Army Photegripher [ra Bock, born in 
Air Forces photographer, wrote on Brooklyn four years after the waor's 
December (4, otter fis B-1 end, got a flying history lesson inj 
crash:-landed at Bovinedon, restored AT-6 Tesun, ono used 


England. He lost not only film and to train pilots and gunners. “Adtier 
equipment Tut al sia Dotthes of vou find out how many fliers wer 
French perfume be hod bought for kilied,” said Block, “vou uncer 
hit fancde, Heoriettia Hendnch Hund their bravery. ° 


Wiassho RUTVIVE the war and became 
chief photecrapher for the state af 
Minsoun. After tis deathin 1989 
Hennctta Masse pevecaled to 
TATOSAL OfooRAPHiC his historical 
mve—1 S00) World War Ul photo 
graphs. [2 of which appear in this 
month's Eighth Am Poree article 
Al an aviators Teumon in Aas- 
sinehourn, England, writer [om 
Aves (right) met Doris Fister 
who armved in the same trademark 
hai she wore While running a war- 
Lime pup She wos the mom of the 
Royal Aur Force and the Yanks,” 
cays Allen. who became a reporte: 
In Connecticut at see 1) and 1 hin 
Sait i Navy vetern. A former book 


editor forthe octety, f¢ treme 
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Gaur Gere fm Species: gore Adu size; Mewht, up io Mer 
> Meabitet Resiite AY forge ges? feared 
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A waur bull pazes wanly from the edge ofan 
Indian forest. Deep-chested and thickly 
muscled, dominant male gaur are jet black, 


: | 


with legs seemingly too slim for such a mas- 
sive body. Shy by nature, gaur spend the 
dav sechoded in dense forests and venture 
out to graze only at meht. Gaur are still 
found in remote areas, but hunting and 


habitat loss have caused ther mimbers to 


Lager ERear Printer 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


decline drastically. To save endangered 
species, it is vital to protect their habitats 
and understand the role of each species 
within the earth's ecosystems. As a global 
corporation commutted to social and en- 
vironmental concerns, we hope to foster a 
greater awareness of our common obhga- 
hon to ensure that the earth's life-sustamimng 


ecology survives intact tor future generahons. 
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